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| ILLINOIS STATE PARKS 
AND MEMORIALS 


ROBERT: G. MILEY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DIVISION OF PARKS AND MEMORIALS’ 


HE State of Illinois maintains 42 


| : 
| parks for recreational areas and 20 


monuments that are memorials 
about which the state’s history is em- 
. broidered. The largest park, approxi- 
‘mately 5,100 acres, was named for Pere 
| Marquette. It is located above Alton, at 


the confluence of the Illinois and Missis- 


-sippi Rivers. But from the standpoint of 
attendance Illinois Beach State Park, on 


Lake Michigan, and Starved Rock State 
' Park, on the banks ofthe. Illinois River, 


| 

near Ottawa, were far the more popular 
Parks. During summer months, weekend 
crowds often exceed 50,000 in number. 
Other parks are scattered from one end 


of the state to the other, although the 


greatest number lie in the northern section 


| of the state, many within two or three 
hours drive from the Chicago Loop. 


_ Nine monuments and one state park 
are devoted to the Lincoln saga in Illinois. 
Of the Lincoln memorials, the tomb and 
his home in Springfield attract the most 
Visitors. More than 300,000 people reg- 
“Aster yearly at each shrine. Recently, 
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White Pines State Park Lodge 


portion of the Lincoln Home in Spring- 
field was reconstructed to resemble it at 
the time the martyred President left in 
1861 never to return to the only home he 
ever owned. Completion of this project, 
the second floor and rear yard’s outbuild- 
ings, awaits further funds from future 
legislatures. 

Another 300,000 and more register at 
the New Salem State Park, 20 miles north- 
west of Springfield. This park is the site 
of the village where Abraham Lincoln 
went through a transformation from a 
store clerk to a lawyer and member of the 
Illinois State Legislature during seven 
short years of his life. He left the village 
for Springfield, which had just become the 
new state Capital, where he believed there 
were greater opportunities for a lawyer. 
New Salem village has been authentically 
restored as it was when Lincoln left in 
1837. During the past year registrations 
show that visitors came from every state 
and territory of the United States and 
from 77 foreign countries. 


1J}linois Department of Conservation 
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Giant City State Park 


Anyone writing about Illinois parks 
can not overlook Mattheissen State Park, 
a few miles south of LaSalle, because of 
its natural scenery. It was preserved for 
a half century by a LaSalle industrialist, 
whose estate gave it to the people of 
Illinois prior to the start of the last World 
War. Under private ownership it was 
known as Deer Park, because of the large 
herd of deer confined within the area. This 
herd is still kept by the state and grows 
larger every year. It became necessary 
last year to add storage facilities to care 
for the food that must be provided these 
wild animals. 


The replica of Chicago’s Fort Dearborn, 
which once protected the mouth of the 
Chicago River near where it flowed into 
Lake Michigan, is another attraction here. 
It was erected at the top of a slope which 
leads down into one of the deep dells cut 
through this area centuries ago by a 
wandering stream. One canyon is reputed 
to be deeper than any other east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Most of the parks have fishing, some 
have archery courses, some have baseball 
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grounds, several offer boating, all havi 
provisions for nature study, a few offe 
horseback riding, and one, Illinois Beact 
State Park which lies due north of Chicag 
along Lake Michigan, has the longes 
beach in the state where swimming mai 
be enjoyed under supervision of exper 
swimming guards during the summe 
months. This beach is equipped with ; 
bath house and a large parking area wher 
more than 5,000 automobiles are accom 
modated at one time. 


All of the facilities for recreation in F 
state parks, even to firewood for the out 
door fireplaces, are free to the public a 
is inspection of the monuments and mu 
seums. Ours is one of the few states whicl 
offer free use of recreational facilities 
Many make charges for entering the areas 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE 


Although the parks and memorials hav 
not increased in number during the pas 
few years, greater attendance has force 
the state to large maintenance and im 
provement expenditures to care for the eve 
growing numbers who are utilizing th 
recreational facilities and visiting shrine 
to people and events that have contribute 
to Illinois history. State park official 
attribute the rapid, if not sudden, jump 
in attendance figures to more than a gen 
eral increase in population in our country 
They point to the fact that more and mor 
workers are on a five-day-a -week prograr 
of production giving the head of the famil 
in an urban area more time to take hi 
family to recreational grounds to enjo 
nature’s wealth as well as spend a day o 
so in the open. New maps show location 
of the Illinois state parks and monument: 
More discernible markings have bee 
erected at the entrances. And, perhap 
coinciding with increased attendanc 
radio commentators, newspaper publisk 
ers, and magazine editors have been de 
voting more effort to telling the publi 
what Illinois parks and memorials offe: 


The stepped-up appropriations by th 
legislature made possible development ¢ 
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(nic areas equipped with tables and out- 
yor fireplaces in all of the parks. During 
152 the tables were increased in number 
| where they will accommodate 125,000 
tople at one time. Most ofthe parks 
ive had playground equipment installed 
ir the youngsters. Roads were improved 
nd virtually all parking areas enlarged 
ane 1952. Nature students now will 
ad marked paths, foot trails, and safe 
idges crossing small streams. And there 
re 8 camps in the state parks equipped to 
andle group camping for the youth of 
ar larger cities. 

Many of the state parks are equipped 
th restaurants where food is served the 
ear around. All have refreshment stands, 
arying somewhat in relation to the at- 
ondance. 

Major rehabilitation programs were 


| 
i 
| 
| 


carried out during the two-year period, 
1951-1952, in 18 of the state parks with 
funds earmarked by the 67th General 
Assembly. Probably because of the fact 
that Starved Rock enjoyed the greatest 
attendance, the legislature appropriated 
$115,000, the largest amount allotted for 
rehabilitation of any park or monument. 
These improvements consisted of needed 
maintenance work on the lodge and cabins 
to resurfacing of park roads, new bridges 
for the foot trails, more playground equip- 
ment, and extension of water lines. 


Similarly, but less extensively, the 
lodges and cabins at White Pines Forest 
State Park, which lies due west of Chicago, 
at Giant City State Park in that portion 
of the state known as “Egypt” in southern 
Illinois, and at Pere Marquette have had 
needed repairs. 


Starved Rock Hotel Wing of Lodge 
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LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 

Last year, state park officials made a 
survey of visitors to the parks, question- 
ing them as to whether they felt that these 
advantages were worth payment of a 
modest fee. Without exception visitors 
who came from a distance of 100 miles or 
more or were from out-of-state thought 
that some sort of charge should be made 
to preserve the parks. But those who lived 
adjacent to, or nearby the parks, were 
adamant in their belief that they should 
be permitted to use the areas free-of- 
charge. This is a problem that will have to 
be settled by future legislatures. Another 
matter that will of necessity be submitted 
to the legislature is the demands that are 
being made by many people for vacation 
facilities where they may spend one or two 
weeks in the state parks at a minimum 
cost. 

Also looking to the future, a committee 
was appointed to study the facilities of the 
state parks. The members included an 
engineer, a landscape architect, and a 
fisheries’ biologist. From this com- 
mittee’s reports it became obvious that 
there must be re-examination of conces- 
sionaires’ problems. ‘Those who have 
operated the restaurants and refreshment 
stands in the parks were doing so under 
contracts and were solely concerned with 
the profit requirements. —The committee 
advised that refreshment stands be re- 
quired as a service to the public in some 
state parks. To satisfactorily maintain 
these, some other means of handling them 
should be worked out. This, likewise, 
must be presented to the legislature for 
approval. 

The committee studies revealed an in- 
sistent demand for water in the public 
parks. During 1952 surveys of the state 
parks were made with a view toward 
recommending thirty- to sixty-acre small 
lakes construction. Start on the first of 
these will follow reports from geologists 
who are finishing engineering studies of 
suggested sites in Red Hills State Park in 
Lawrence County, in the southeast section 
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of the state. At other parks where th 
is water, either streams or small lakes a 
ponds, the committee studies found a n 
for boats and docks. This is turn must 
decided by the legislature. 


STATE PARKS 


Size — 

Name (In Acres) Count 
Apple River Canyon 157 Jo Dav 
Bishop Hill 4 He 
Black Hawk 207 Rock Isl 
Buffalo Rock— 43 Las 
Cahokia—Mounds 144 Madi 
Campbell’s Island 5 Rock Isl 
Cave-in-Rock 64 Hat 
Chain O’Lakes 3,900 L 
Channahon Parkway 20 Gru 
Dickson Mounds 24 Fu 
Dixon Springs 391 P 
Ferne Clyffe ee he John 
Fort Chartress 19 Rand¢ 
Fort Creve Couer . 15 Tazer 
Fort Kaskaskia 201 Rand 
Fort Massac 456 Ma: 
Fox Ridge 690 ¢ 
Gebhard Woods 29 Gru 
Giant City 1,522 Jack 
Grand Marais 1125 St 
Illini 406 Las 
Illinois Beach * 1,114 it 
Jubilee. College 96 Pe 
Kankakee River 266 Kanke 
Kickapoo 1,578 Vermi 
Lincoln Log Cabin 86 C 
Lincoln Trail Homestead 70 Ma 
Lincoln Trail Monument oul Lawre 
Lowden Memorial 208 C 
Mattheissen 174 Las 
Mississippi Palisades 897 Car 
McHenry Dam 74 McHe 
Nauvoo 200 Hanc 
New Salem 280 Mer 
Pere Marquette 5,100 Je 
Prophetstown ye. White 
Red Hills 797 Lawre 
Siloam Springs 2,665 Brown-Ad, 
Shawneetown 40 Gall 
Spitler Woods 202 Ma 
Starved Rock 1,436 Lae 
White Pines Forest 385 (( 

STATE MEMORIALS 

Name Count 
Government Bond Monument Randc 
Bryant Cottage i! 
Cahokia Courthouse St: G 
Edward Cole Monument Madi 
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ouglas Tomb Cook 
ort Edwards Hancock 
|S. Grant Home Jo Daviess 
I ild Bill Hickok LaSalle 
_askaskia Memorial Randolph 
-incoln Home Sangamon 
-incoln Monument isee 
_incoln Tomb Sangamon 
| ovejoy Monument Madison 
fetamora Courthouse Woodford 
Toore Home Coles 
‘fount Pulaski Courthouse Logan 
forwegian Settlers LaSalle 
jierre Menard Home Randolph 
vandalia State House Fayette 
en Small Memorial Kankakee 


Teachers will be interested in knowing 
hat the following material is available: 


A Pictorial Map of Scenic and Historic Illinois. 
Division of Department Reports, Capital Build- 
ing, Springfield, Ilinois. 


TJ RHE pioneers of this locality never 

dreamed, when in 1847 they left the 
| Netherlands, that the soil on which 
hey set foot, only twenty miles from what 
vas then Kone Dearborn, would some day 


} 


pe only twenty miles from the metropolis 
f the great West, the City of Chicago. 

’ Reared on the farms and gardens of the 
hrifty Dutch and accustomed to rural 
‘nvironments, these pioneers had acquired 
yaluable knowledge of the essential char- 
icteristics of productive soil. They had 
ived in Holland long enough to under- 
tand the_disadvantages and disagreeable 
eatures with which inhabitants of a coun- 
Ty protected by dykes must constantly 
sontend. Whatever their hopes and am- 
ditions may have been, one idea was fixed 
n their minds and they allowed nothing 
b interfere with that or make them waver. 
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Illinois State Parks and Memorials. Division 
of Parks and Memorials, Department of Con- 
servation, State of Illinois, 604 Armory Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. 

The Story of Illinois, Illinois Mammals, Ex- 
ploring for Mushrooms, Flowers that Bloom 
in the Spring, Invitation to Birds, Man’s 
Venture in Culture. Free to Illinois residents; 
15 cents each to non-residents. The Illinois 
State Museum, Springfield, Illinois. 

Forest Trees of Illinois, Planting Black Wal- 
nut, The Fire Devil, Elements of Forestry. 
State of Illinois, Department of Conservation, 
Division of Forestry, 30132 Monroe Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

A Set of 35 Typical Rocks, Minerals, and 
Fossils of Illinois, mailing charge 35 cents. 
Write for a list of publications and maps. 
Educational Extension Division, Illinois State 
Geological Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 


Illinois offers you many opportunities ; 
take advantage of them! 


SOUTH HOLLAND—A PRODUCE 
| CENTER’ 


GEORGE M. KINGSLAND 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF District 151? 


If they chose ground anywhere, it was to 
be ground with natural drainage. One can 
imagine their delight when they saw for 
the first time the Little Calumet River, 
with a gently rising incline on its right 
and gradually sloping fields on the south. 
Of course, it was open country, with no 
hills in sight. Game and fish had their 
own dear way and sported along in the 
quiet river unmolested except by the 
Indian arrow or net. Howling, hungry 
wolves were prowling around at night and | 
wondered what the new arrivals meant by 
their presence in the wilderness. It was 
but natural to call this territory prairie; 


1Acknowledgement is made to Henry Van Der Giessen 
for information concerning onion production; Marvin 
De Young for tomato production; Elmer Meyer for 
sugar beet production; and Alice Cook for historical 
reference and pictures. 

2Cook County 
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indeed, the state of Illinois is known as 
such. 

On their voyage to America these pio- 
neers were accompanied by other Hol- 
landers who settled on a ridge of higher 
level not far from Calumet Lake and only 
a mile west of what is now Pullman. This 
settlement, Roseland, was then named 
High Prairie to distinguish it from South 
Holland, which was then called Low 
Prairie. Inhabitants ef High Prairie 
boasted of their ridge and the Low Prairie 
people felt a just pride in their river. 

Although Illinois had become a state 
as early as 1818, the greater part of it 
was still a wilderness in 1847; the terri- 
tory adjoining the Little Calumet was no 
exception. The soil, though second to 
none in productiveness, was practically 
valueless as there was no demand. It had 
originally belonged to the famous North- 
western Territory under our government, 
but at the close of the Mexican War in 
1846 some of Uncle Sam’s gallant soldiers 
received a great many acres of this land 
at’$1725.’ an acre ‘for their’ pay...’ Uhese 
soldiers soon disposed of it at a loss and 
sold the greater part of it to a man by the 
name of Peck at 75 cents an acre. 

Peck was no farmer, but a speculator. 
It was he who owned the land on both 
sides of the river when our pioneers, 
Henry De Young, Roel Van Vuren, Wil- 
liam Gouwens, C. Aarentse, Dominie 
(Reverend) Wuest, Peter De Young, 
Peter and John Killiwinger, and the 
Benscop families spread their tents on 
the prairies. ‘They soon learned of Mr. 
Peck and asked him the price of his land. 
He was not under any compulsion to sell 
at a dollar what cost him 75 cents; he 
wanted to clear exactly $2.00 on each 
acre. The Hollanders were no fools, for 
they knew better than Peck the real pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. So it came to pass 
that Van Vuren and Aarentse located 
north of the river, and De Young and 
Gouwens on the south. 

It was no idle motive that prompted 
these families to set sail for American 
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shores; it was a stalwart enterprise t 
was to be crowned with eventual suce 
Before many months had passed gare 
plots were laid out and a few rough-he 
implements were constructed by the m 
skillful men; where this was impossi 
implements were purchased in B 
Island. 

Developments were in order, and bef 
many months had passed enough ‘| 
had been hewn in shape for temporary ¢ 
ins to shelter the sturdy Dutch who | 
left their windmills and productive da 
farms..in, Zuid” ol Netherlar 
across the sea. 


Flocks of ducks and chickens brou 
new life to the barnyards of the new § 
tlers. The expertenced dairymen w 
endowed with natural aptitude to m 
rich cheese and pure butter from the m 
brought home by their lowing herds. 

Although at this time Chicago wa 
city of only a few thousand, Blue Isla 
Thornton, and Homewood were alre: 
on the map as frontier towns, wh 
served as trading centers for the n 
comers to these parts. Means of transp 
tation’ were scarce so that most of 
commuting was at first done on fe 
Trips were made to these towns for 
purpose of trading in butter, cheese, ¢ 
muskrat pelts in exchange for mu 
needed groceries. 

Amidst their gains and losses as wel 
their successes and failures, these colon 
slowly made progress and improveme! 


‘In 1849 a frail bridge was built across 


river. The Chicago and Eastern Illir 
Railroad on which South Holland is 
cated was not built until 1864. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPS 

The marketing of farm products ¢ 
sumed a great deal of time. It took | 
a day and longer to prepare a load c 
sisting of potatoes, eggs, butter, a ~ 
sacks of corn, and sometimes a butche 
calf or sheep. There was no time for sl 
during the night; the farmer started 
at 10:00 or 11:00 p. m., with his | 
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Irawn by a team of oxen, so that he would 
reach Chicago by morning. It took about 
ill day to dispose of the load. Tired and 
sleepy, the man and his team needed a 
Null night’s rest before his return journey. 
‘Late in the afternoon of the next day he 
inally reached home. The Eleven-Mile 
House on State Street was built in 1839. 
Here, in the early days, farmers would 
‘often stop overnight on their trips to the 
‘city to sell their produce. 

' Teunis Paarlberg, like others of his day 
‘in the 1860’s, would go to market with his 


first day he went as far as his brother-in- 
law’s who lived in Roseland, where the 
People’s Store now stands, and spent the 
might there. The following day he went to 
market with his load, and again spent the 
“night in Roseland, arriving home the third 
day. Thus the pioneers made the trip 
‘through the “Zwamp” (swamp) by day 
The Zwamp was north of 


In 1849 a small church or meeting 
‘house was erected and. every Sunday the 
“members of a dozen or more families as- 
-sembled for worship. The first general 
‘merchandise store on the north side of 
the river was opened in 1855 by Johannes 
‘Vanderbilt, and in 1862 Peter De Young 
‘started a store on the south side. In 1869 
| South Holland was granted the privilege 
_of having its own post office. At first the 
‘mail arrived twice a week via the Dolton 
‘ office, whence it was carried man-back to 
South Holland. 

_ Although Low Prairie was settled in 
) 1847 and named “South Holland” in 1869, 
it was not incorporated as a village until 
| April, 1893. After the village was in- 
'corporated, the first president was Jan 
‘Schelling. 

. ONION SPECIALIZATION 

From a beginning on a purely agri- 
‘cultural section, Thornton Township has 
developed as a composite community of 
armers, suburbanites, and industrialists. 
General farming was practiced in the early 
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ox-team and later with his horses. The | 


days but with the development of the 
metropolitan area, farmers began special- 
izing. South Holland has become known 
as the “Onion Set Capital of the World.” 
The history of the onion plant in South 
Holland started about fifty years ago with 
such families as the Watermans, Peer- 
boltes, Gouwens, and De Youngs. They 
used horses to plow the ground and 
planted the seeds by hand. In fact, all 
labor at that time was by hand. The help 
consisted of all available hands in the 
community; boys and girls worked before 
and after school, and housewives worked 
after their household chores were done. 
About 1940 onion farming, like every- 
thing else, became mechanized; tractors 
replaced horses, and drilling machines 
planted forty to fifty pounds of seed per 
acre. In harvesting, one mechanical har- 
vester with six men did the work of fifty 
hand laborers. Thus in the last ten to 
twelve years the horse has completely dis- 
appeared from the fields, and the removal 
of onions by hand is a thing of the past. 
About this time, due to a labor shortage, 
a new type of laborers appeared on the 
scene — the Mexicans from Texas. They 
arrive in the area early in February and 
stay until November or early December. 
They bring their families and enroll the 
children in local schools upon arrival, 
transferring them to schools in Texas 
when they leave. More and more of these 
families each year become attached to 
local families, that is, live on their land 
and work for them the year around. 
The biggest percentage of seed used in 
South Cook County comes from the Boise 
Valley in the State of Idaho. This seed is 
of high quality because of the type of soil, 
irrigation, and weather conditions; low 
humidity and dry air causes a bigger per- 
centage of germination. The time from 
seeding takes about four months. At 
present there are four varieties grown in 
South Holland: Yellow Ebenezer, Red 
Wethersfield, Yellow Golden Globe, and 
White Ebenezer. A fifth, Australian 
Brown, has been discontinued. 
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The seed is shipped to distributors who 
act as wholesalers both for the seed and 
later the plants. The market for seed 
opens as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground and the farmer can make a seed 
bed. About 85 per cent of the onion sets 
of the world is produced in South Hol- 
land and South Cook County. These sets 
are grown commercially in about six weeks 
less time than if seeds were planted, and 
are called dry sets. About 75 per cent of 
these sets go into back yard gardens 
planted by the housewife for home use. 
This is the green onion but if allowed to 
remain in the ground becomes the large 
onion. These sets are sold to wholesale 
seed houses, hardware and grocery stores, 
who in turn sell to retail merchants. 
Onion sets are shipped from South Hol- 
land to all forty-eight states, Canada and 
other foreign countries. 

The market on sets opens shortly after 
the first of the year with shippings to the 
Southeast and Southwest about February 
1, extending West, Northwest, and North 
as the spring advances, usually ending 
about May 1. In an average year about 
one million bushels are sent from South 
Holland. Of course the market price is 
controlled very generally by the old law 
of supply and demand. In the past few 
years the price has been high because of 
the great demand. Many of the South 
Holland farmers buy the seeds from and 
sell the sets to the same wholesaler. 


OTHER CROPS 


The second crop of importance in this 
area is the tomato grown from plants 


furnished by Libby, McNeil, and Libby, 


and the Campbell Soup Company. Plant 
are furnished to the farmer who is paid of 
a tonnage basis for producing and de 
livering the tomatoes to the plants. Her 
again Mexican labor is used; pay is b 
hamper of tomatoes. Tomatoes ar 
brought by truck to receiving stations 
trucks wait in line sometimes as long a 
3 to 4 hours to be unloaded. In all ther 
are about 4,000 acres of tomatoes plante 
in South Holland and South Cook County 

The third-crop, sugar beets, is grow! 
in-the-area for the Lake’ Shore Suga 
Company. In 1951 there were about 2;00 
acres produced and brought to receivill 
stations. Here again all labor, except th 
heading of the beets, is done by machinery 

Other crops of importance are of th 
general truck farm variety, such as car 
rots, radishes, cabbage, and spinach. Th 
farmer sells most of these products on th 
Chicago Market. Many farmers also hav 
small stands along the main highways 
One can well see why South Holland ha 
become not only the Onion Capital but 
great produce center of the world. 

After a century of existence the com 
munity of South Holland still remains a 
a unique locality. On Sundays the ga 
stations give no service, the bowling alle 
is barred, and all places of business ar 
closed. The village tolerates no saloon 
or taverns at any time. Every Lord’s da 
the church bells summon the people t 
worship in one of the five churches, whic 
are filled to capacity for at least on 
service. It now becomes the task of th 
coming generations to continue the cus 
toms that label the community as 
“peculiar people.” 


The soul of our America is its freedom of mind and 


spirit in man. Here alone is human dignity not a dream, 


but an accomplishment. — Herbert Hoover 
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HE dairy industry is one of the most 
important industries in our national 
| economy. Ethel Austin Martin, 

Director of Nutrition Service of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, tells us that studies 
show that milk, cheese, and ice cream 
“supply three- fourths of the total dietary 
calcium and almost one-half of the ribo- 
flavin consumed by civilians in the United 
States as well as protein and food energy.” 

‘These foods, togetber with butter, also 
furnish generous amounts of vitamin A. 


Dairymen in the United States produce 
over, 118 billion pounds of milk annually 
to supply consumer demands. About half 
of the milk consumed in the country is 
used as market milk; over a fourth is 
‘manufactured into butter; about one- 
\tenth is manufactured into cheese; the re- 
mainder is made into evaporated milk and 
condensed milk, ice cream, and dried 
whole milk. The utilization of milk pro- 
duced in 1950 for human consumption in 
‘the various products is as follows: 
: 


ne L_ S 


Millions 

| of Pounds Per Cent 

Products Milk of Total 
Fluid milk and cream 58,450 49.4 
Butter 33,345 28.2 
Cheese 11,680 10.0 

| Evaporated and condensed 

milk 6,940 5.8 
Ice cream 6,270 53, 
Dried whole milk 1,560 103 
Total 118,245 100.0 


More than half of the milk produced 
on farms in 1950 came from Minnesota, 
Iowa, the east-north-central states, and 
the middle Atlantic states. About one- 
fourth of the total milk produced comes 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New 
York. Wisconsin produced 13 per cent of 
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the total, New York 7.5 per cent, and 
Minnesota 6.8 per cent. Milk produced 
on the Pacific Coast amounted to 7.7 per 
cent of the total, or about the same quan- 
tity as was produced in New York State. 
Illinois ranked ninth among the states in 
production of milk — 4.3 per cent of the 
total production in 1950. 

Milk and its products are important 
items in the family market basket. Ac- 
cording to one study, the dairy industry 
ranks fourth among the major manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, 
being surpassed by iron and steel, meat 
products, and motor vehicles.’ In foods, 
meat is the only product exceeding milk 
in amount of expenditures by consumers. 
For 1952 the estimated retail value of 
dairy products is $8,900,000,000 of which 
farmers will receive around $4,900,000,000 
while about $4,000,000,000 will go for dis- 
tribution margins. 

The proportion of the consumer’s food 
dollar going to distribution varies with 
different foods. Thus from 1929 to 1951 
the distribution share of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for butter was 29 cents and 
for American cheese, 45 cents. For evap- 
orated milk it was 59 cents. For market 
milk, the distribution share for home de- 
liveries in 24 cities from 1929 to 1951 was 
51 cents and for milk purchased at stores, 
46 cents.’ 

Any business as large as the dairy in- 
dustry requires a large number of people 
to produce, process, distribute, and to reg- 
ulate the industry. In 1950, it is estimated 


1Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

2The Milk Industry. By Roland W. Bartlett. 15 E 
26th Street, New York, New York, 1946. P. 8. 

8Tbid, p. 10. 

4This is only a rough measure. 
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that it required 1,574,000 people to per- 
form these services of the market milk 
industry alone. The estimated distribu- 


Group 
Farmers and Farm Employees 


Non-Farm Groups: 
Union Members — Drivers and Plant 


tion of those earning their living i in, sup 
plying milk and cream to Chicago con. 
sumers in 1940 is shown as follows: 


Number 


33,964 


4,400 


Truckers and Assistants — Farm to Plant and Country Plant to City Plant 1,530 


12,624 Licensed Milk Stores at 10 Stores per.Man 
3,650 Cut-Rate Stores and Roadside Stands at 3 Stores per Man 


Vendors 


Executives, Foremen, and Non-Union Employees 


Country Plant Workers 


Employees of Farmers’ Milk Co-operatives — other Pee country plants 


Federal Milk Market Administration 
Board of Health Employees 
Total of Non-Farm Groups 


Total 


About three-fourths of those earning 
their living supplying milk to this market 
are farmers and farm employees; one- 
tenth were union members, drivers, and 
plant employees. 

The total quantity required of any food 


1,262 
1,217 
634 
600 
500 
130 
100 
100 

10,473 


44,437 


depends upon the total population and th 
amount used per person. Changes in th 
population and the per capita consump 
tion of dairy products in the United State 
is shown by five-year periods from 191! 
to 1950: \ 


Popu- Total Milk Evap- Con- Dry Dry 
lation— Fluid and Cheese— orated densed Whole Skim- Ice Cream 
Year millions Milk Cream Butter pounds Milk Milk Milk Milk gallons 
1910 92.0 ae, 323 18.2 4.3 1.5 4.3 01 NA A 
1915 98.9 745 326 17.1 4.3 3S 6.2 04 NA 9 
1920 105.7 729 | 356 14.7 4.1 Hea 1.4 07 2 eS) 
1925 114.3 792 347 17.9 4.6 9.1 2s 07 4 2.0 
1930 122.8 813 350 We? 4.6 11.2 2S 09 13 1.9 
1935 127.3 799 336 li7eile 5.2 14.6 15; all 1.6 1.6 
1940 131.7 821 343 16.9 6.0 17.4 1.8 14 Pdf 2.4 
1945 141.2 804 432 10.9 6.6 16.2 2.0 BY) 1.9 29 
1950 150i7; 774 385 10.8 7a 17.8 Zul 37 3.6 3.48 


During the past 40 years we have had 
a very large increase in the number of 
people living in this country. In 1950, ac- 
cording to the census of population, there 
were 152 million people in the United 
States, or 65 per cent more than in 1910 — 
92 million. Between 1940 and 1950, pop- 
ulation increased by 19 million people. 
This was the largest increase in any decade 
during which population records have 
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been available.’ This large increase i 
number of people has substantially broad 
ened the market for dairy products an 
for other foods. 


5Ibid, footnote 2, p. 115. 

6Population from United States Census. Intercens 
years based upon straight-line interpolation. Per capi! 
data from U.S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economic 
Milk Production on Farms and Statistics of Dairy Pla 
Products, 1950. Published February 15, 1951, p. 49. 

7The first census of population in this country w:% 
made in 1790. 
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' Looking ahead, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
there will be 190 million people in this 
country by 1975, or 26 per cent more than 
in 1950.° This sets forth a real problem 


men, to supply the needs of this great 
increase in number of people, as well as 
probable increases in per capita sales of 
many foods including some dairy products. 


8U. S. D. A. Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. P. A. 191, December 1951, p. 3. _ 
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| i students solve their own prob- 


lems? Our answer is “Yes!” Do 
extra-curricular activities really 
teach anything? Our answer is “Yes!” 
Is an away-from-campus program effec- 
tive for some learning experiences? Again, 
our answer is a resounding “Yes!” 
Recently a group of fifty students and 
six faculty members from the Chicago 
Teachers College attended a “Camp 
Workshop” in a woodsy setting forty 
miles from school. The entire Workshop, 
except for some administrative details, 
was student-directed. Students organized 
the two-day program of conferences and 
activities, selected and made arrangements 
with a professional speaker, decided what 
problems should be discussed, presented 
the talks and conducted the discussions, 
and are putting their solutions into action 
on the campus. The results of our Camp 
Workshop experience seem to justify the 
inclusion of such a program in the think- 
ing of leading educators. 


WHAT IS ACCOMPLISHED? 

How does a camp experience help to 
develop a student’s potentialities? One 
boy, when first asked if he would like to 
attend, jumped at the chance to “skip 
class.” By the morning of the second day 
at camp, he remarked that he had learned 
more about school life and about his 
fellow students than he had ever learned 
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in school. He later ran for a class office 
and was selected by a student group to aid 
in organizing the next Workshop. He lost 
the election, but gained in understanding 
of his fellows. 


How does a camp experience “teach?” 
The ability to work with other people and 
to respect their viewpoints is important 
for young teachers and should not be 
allowed to “just happen.” One girl re- 
marked, “I never liked (a fellow 
student) before, but at the Workshop she 


Talking It Over 


had such good ideas I couldn’t help liking 
her.” Could a textbook list of “Desirable 
Teacher Attitudes” accomplish this? 

In discussing school spirit, the group 
decided that one problem to consider was 
the orientation and welcoming of incom- 
ing Freshmen. A student group thereupon 
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Exchanging Viewpoints 


organized and later presented a spirited 
class meeting for the newcomers, at which 
the Junior Class, as a body, spontaneously 
distributed penny lollipops as a gesture of 
good will between classes. Students are 
now working out plans for an even better 
welcome for next year’s newcomers. Could 
the faculty or the administration have 
issued “directives” that would be as ef- 
fective? 


WHY A CAMP WORKSHOP? 


You may ask if the same results could 
not have been achieved by a similar work- 
shop held in school. In past years such 
programs have been presented at the 
Chicago Teachers College, but the very 
disadvantages of this plan have proved to 
be the advantages of a camp program. In 
an away-from-campus situation students 
are relieved from the pressure of class 
schedules, there is a freer exchange of 
ideas than in a “classroom” situation, 


there are fewer outside distractions and ¢ 
consequent emphasis on the problems at 
hand over a longer period of time. 

We would like to say that a Camp 
Workshop is a panacea for all school ills 
but of course it isn’t. However, in area: 
of personal development or in orientatior 
to school life, and in some subject areas 
where field trips are useful, an away- 
from-campus experience may be beneficial 
More and more schools throughout the 
country, at-all levels, are putting sucl 


Refreshments ! 


programs into action. Some make a cam] 
experience a week-long affair co-ordinate 
with the regular curriculum; others utiliz 
local parks, day camps, and forest pre 
serves for one day only. Differing schoo 
needs call for differing approaches t 
school camp possibilities. 


Getting together is the means by which anything 1s 


accomplished. — Heinrich Pestalozzi 
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EN years ago the human heart was 
described by one eminent surgeon as 
a “surgical no man’s land.” More 
cently poliomyelitis was thought to be 
' virus disease, but no one had actually 
‘een able to prove it, much less do any- 
caing about polio. Only a few years ago 
‘cientists were unable to name or isolate 
ae mysterious substance being secreted 
y the cortex of the adrenal gland. These, 
ith other erstwhile medical mysteries, 
re no longer mysterious. They have been 
jushed aside and are now former frontiers 
jonverted into habitable scientific terri- 
ory by an unsung and nearly anonymous 
irmy of men and women who work very 
tard in the nation’s research laboratories. 
Uhey and their animals, for animals are 
(mn inextricable part of the story of medical 
»rogress, have done more in some areas 
of medicine in the past ten years than was 
iccomplished by all previous generations. 

As teachers, all of you are undoubtedly 
mterested in polio, and the news about 
9olio is very heartening. Whereas a few 
years ago almost nothing was known 
about the disease, today a great deal is 
snown about it, including, probably, how 
‘0 control its outbreaks. 

The first break in polio research came 
when scientists learned to isolate the virus 
hat is the cause of the disease. This step 
was of critical importance, and without it 
ittle else could have been accomplished. 
Now, while the virus still can not be sep- 
arated completely from the medium in 
which it grows, researchers have been able 
(0 list the three types of virus and to sub- 
livide them. Also they have identified a 
number of organisms known as Coxsackie 
viruses which produce in animals diseases 
very similar to polio. 

From this. start came two essential 
Sranches of polio research. The first 
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branch was an attempt to grow the virus 
under laboratory conditions. At first this 
could only be done in the brains of live 
monkeys. Very recently the virus was 
grown successfully in monkey testicular 
tissue. Still more recently scientists in 
a commercial laboratory have succeeded 
in growing it in chick embryo. 

The importance of this seemingly ab- 
struse study can not be over-emphasized, 
for it is intertwined with the second 
branch of polio research, the search for 
an adequate vaccine. Starting with an 
empirical injection of dead polio virus 
into various experimental animals before 
injecting these same animals with the live 
virus, scientists have now proceeded to the 
point where human volunteers have been 
tested with a carefully prepared polio vac- 
cine that appears to work very well. 


Steps along this path have included 
successive testing of mice, rats, monkeys, 
and chimpanzees with the vaccine. A very 
important step was proving, on monkeys, 
that polio virus invades the blood stream 
before it makes its way to the nerves. 
Before scientists were sure of this fact they 
had no way of knowing what effect their 
vaccines were having, since these preven- 
tive substances are only effective in the 
bloodstream. Another important step was 
discovering that a vaccine which will pre- 
vent one type of polio will do nothing to 
prevent the other two types. This fact 
lengthened the amount of research to be 
done, but has increased possibilities that 
the results will be satisfactory. 

The recent widely publicized gamma 
globulin tests in Houston and Sioux City 
were the outgrowth of the discovery that 
polio virus invades the blood stream. 
Gamma globulin is a component of blood 
known to be rich in antibodies. Scientists 


1Assistant Executive Secretary 
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theorized that it should also be rich in 
polio antibodies and thus provide a tem- 
porary immunity to children in whom it 
was injected. The tests, conducted on 
almost 100,000 children, seem very prom- 
ising. 

But the fact that polio virus can now 
be grown inexpensively is even more.prom- 
ising, since the vaccine is manufactured 
from the virus. This means that a prac- 
tical mass polio vaccine will probably be 
developed within the next few years. 


OTHER CHALLENGING FIELDS 


Heart: surgery is opening a whole field 
of challenging possibilities. Now world- 
famous are the series of operations de- 


vised at Johns Hopkins and Northwestern - 


Medical Schools, among other places, to 
correct the congenital circulatory difficul- 
ties which produced “blue babies.” These 
unfortunate infants, previously doomed to 
short, miserable lives, are being converted 
by the thousands into normal children. 
Caesar, pioneer dog in Chicago in the 
experimental techniques connected with 
this operation, is still alive and well at 
the age of ten and a great laboratory pet. 

But “blue baby” operations were only 
the first step along the road of héart 
surgery. Many other heart ailments are 
now yielding to corrective operations. A 
Cleveland surgeon, for instance, has dis- 
covered a way to help the heart by rub- 
bing it with a rough-edged instrument. 
His operation has been successful in the 
treatment of coronary thrombosis, the 
disease which causes sudden death by 
shutting off the heart’s own blood supply. 
.The laceration brought about by the rub- 
bing causes the surface of the heart to 
scar, and in this star tissue are a large 
number of new blood vessels. These sup- 
ply the heart when the coronary artery 
fails. The technique was first worked out 
on dogs. 

Recently the public was startled to read 
about machines called “artificial hearts” 
which had done the work of that organ 
during surgery. 
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These machines had been 


i 


. Ye 


perfected on dogs more than a year a 
What they do, in essence, is to pump bl 
from a vein into the arterial networ 
while the heart itself, perfectly dry, unde 
goes surgery. One of the newest of the: 
machines, tried successfully on dogs bi 
not yet on humans, replaces both the hea 
and lungs. Not only does it act as a pum 
but as an oxygen perfusion machine % 
well. 

Rheumatic fever victims are being 0 
fered a new hope these days. One of tl 
consequences of a siege of rheumatic fey 
in the past has been a deterioration of tk 
valves separating the various chambers | 
the heart. Once these valves cease 1 
function properly a continuous overstrai 
on the heart muscle develops, causif 
either untimely death or years of invali 
ism. Recently the first operation to fr 
place these faulty valves was successful 
performed in Detroit. The substitute vah 
consisted of a plastic ball inside of 
plastic tube. Flow of blood through tl 
heart in the normal way opened an 
closed the new valve, bringing relief fro: 
the previous overload. These plastic valy 
were first tried on dogs, at Albany, Ne 
York, and Washington, D. C. In fact, tl 
original animals used in these experimen 
are still alive and well. 

Cortisone and ACTH may now see 
old news, having been brought to tl 
public’s attention more than three yea 
ago. Actually, scientists are now discove 
ing these drugs to be of more important 
in helping them unlock the secrets of cé 
lular behavior than they were in relievit 
victims of rheumatoid arthritis. Up to 
present time both ACTH and cortisot 
have been manufactured exclusively fro: 
animals, despite long and expensive hun 
to find some plant in which they could } 
found. Now, however, cortisone has bee 
synthesized in the laboratory for the fir 
time. This great news undoubtedly meat 
that the drug will become much mo 
readily available and much less expensiv 

Another field undreamed of by scientis 
until very recently is that of organ tran 
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Ylantation. Skin grafting is by no means 
jews, and replacing of diseased or injured 
Yorneas has been going on for some years, 
ut medical researchers are now fairly 
onfident that in a few years they will 
now how to replace even major organs 
hat have suffered damage. Already, of 
ourse, there are artery and bone banks. 
lowever, neither bone nor artery grafts 
itake” and remain in place as a substitute 
art. They function to provide a bridge 
ver which cells from opposite ends of the 
‘ajured organs can cross to reunite. Then 
whe graft resorbs and disappears. 

However, certain experiments indicate 
vhat more extensive work of this sort is 
vell possible. A pair of researchers have 
eported for instance fair success in trans- 
slanting lungs from one dog to another. 
Another scientist has found a way to keep 
i) second heart alive in a dog for fair 
yeriods of time. The greatest obstacle in 
his work is a mysterious factor known as 
issue sensitivity. It is this factor that 
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xccounts for rejections by organs of tis- 
sues from another source, even though 
hat source be the same organ from 
another animal of the same species. 

_ We tend to think of diabetes as a disease 
about which everything is already known. 


Most of us know the story of Drs. Banting 


they performed their most vital experi- 
ment. Most of us know that insulin given 
by injection replaces that hormone in men 
la women suffering from its deficiency. 
What few people realize is that research 


imto diabetes has never ceased, and that 


tisen. The newest of these is the discovery 
that. the pancreas also manufactures an- 


completely isolated. This second sub- 
Stance tends to act exactly opposite to 
‘insulin and is found in almost all of the 
[besent commercial preparations of in- 
‘sulin. Because of this latest discovery, 
future stock of insulin will be even more 
effective in counteracting diabetes, a dis- 
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ease from which over a million Americans 
suffer. 


PROGRESS RAPID 


From this rapid survey of a few of the 
most important fields of medical research, 
it can be seen that the picture in medicine 
is changing almost as rapidly as that in 
the other sciences. Biological researchers 
are constantly digging away, both on the 
level of the basic sciences and on the 
clinical level. What may appear to be 
a useless observation today, added to 
another seemingly useless observation, 
may be tomorrow’s miracle drug or mir- 
acle machine. While the public little 
realizes the need for constant examination 
of known values, scientists themselves 
know that supposed axioms must be 


checked again and again, or the truth will 


remain hidden. 


One last example. About two years ago, 
one of the large commercial laboratories 
in the Chicago area found themselves with 
a new drug on their hands. This drug 
would cause steady low-grade fevers. In 
an attempt to find out what part of the 
central nervous system the drug affected, 
the researchers blocked off various parts 
of the spinal cords and brains of a series 
of cats and dogs. After administration of 
the drug over a period of time the animals 
were killed by an overdose of anesthetic 
and then autopsied.’ To the amazement 
of everyone at the laboratory, the drug 
had caused the spinal cords of some of 
these animals to begin to regenerate. And, 
as the laboratory’s medical director says, 
the spinal cord, once transected, can never 
grow again because it contains no Swann 
sheath cells. The medical director goes 
on to say that this fact was established in 
1908 scientifically, and that he himself 
taught it in neuroanatomy classes for 
twenty-eight years. . 

‘Today, because a group of medical re- 
searchers took the trouble to check up on 
a seemingly indisputable fact, there is a 
bright picture of hope for the nation’s 
paraplegics. 
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Jes QUARTER-CENTURY OF SERVICE 
TO AMERICAN SCHOOUS 


EDWARD G. OLSEN’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


ACH year Brotherhood Week serves 
to spotlight our old world’s, Public 
Problem Number One: human re- 

lations. Our technological advances have 
catapulted us into the jet-propelled 
atomic age, but in our human relation- 
ships we are not too far out of the jungle. 
It was this terrifying social lag that H. G. 
Wells had in mind when he made his 
famous aphorism that “history is a race 
between education and catastrophe” .... 
education and catastrophe, let us note. 

Twenty-five years ago our schools and 
colleges were generally unaware of the 
field we now call intergroup education. 
Here and there a university offered a course 
in race relations, but that was about all. 
There were few committees on human re- 
lations in our school systems, and not a 
single official commission on human rela- 
tions in any American city or state. The 
social and psychological causes of preju- 
dice, bigotry, discrimination, and segre- 
gation were almost unknown. Behavorial 
relationships between life needs and cul- 
tural pressures were unexplored. Not a 
single workshop in human relations had 
been held. The Klan was still a frightful 
power. When Catholic Alfred E. Smith 
campaigned for the Presidency in 1928 a 
resulting wave of religious bigotry swept 
the nation. So great was the prejudice, so 
fearful its import, that three great Protes- 
tant Americans decided—ain the true 
American tradition! —that organized 
educational efforts must be made to com- 
bat such hostility in the future. Their 
creation was the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, in which they were 
soon joined by influential patriots of other 
faiths, such as Carleton J. H. Hayes, later 
United States Ambassador to Spain; and 
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Roger Straus, now chairman of the boa: 
of the American Smelting and Refiniz 
Company. 

Beginning with a dream and a one-mz 
staff in 1928, the National Conference h 
grown through these twenty-five yea 
until it now maintains offices in son 
sixty American cities and has expand 
into World Brotherhood in several Eur 
pean nations and in Hawaii. The Confe 
ence is a civic agency which uses soul 
educational methods to reduce prejudi 
and to help develop a climate of pub 
opinion in which understanding, appreci 
tion, and co-operation between peoples 
all religions, races, nationality bac 
grounds, and economic statuses may | 
come steadily more real, genuine, a! 
effective. “Its central purpose is to pt 
mote the idea of brotherhood and to ma 
respect for the individual a part of t 
normal, natural day-to-day activities 
the American people. It fights bigot 
discrimination, and intolerance as diseas 
which seriously threaten the health of t 
nation, menace its democratic institutio 
and weigh oppressively upon large sectio 
of the population.” In the words of t 
Conference’s national co-chairmen, t 
NCCJ’s function is characterized li 
this: 

Brotherhood is more than a word, it is 1 
unified desire of Catholics, Protestants 2 
Jews to improve human relations for all peoj 
The Conference program does not ask that y 
modify your beliefs, it only asks you to h 


combat moral and religious intolerance. 
Thomas E. Braniff, Catholic Co-chairman. 


Men of all faiths can stand together in t 
field of education for brotherhood. In | 
World War II armies of democratic natio 


iEducation Director of the Chicago and North 
Illinois Region 
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Jews fought beside Protestant and Catholic, 

‘and French and English beside Chinese. But 
the post-war world still faces such problems as 
discrimination, based on prejudice and intoler- 
‘ance, which deserve your earnest consideration. 
_—Roger W. Straus, Jewish Co-chairman. 


' We have no way of knowing what prejudice 
_ and bias have already cost us in terms of hu- 
| man welfare and progress, but I can guess that 
it would stagger the imagination. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot measure untapped human 
resources, lost opportunities and the bitter dis- 
» content which comes from repeated frustration. 

Success in overcoming these flaws in human 
relations is the real test of our spiritual strength 
_ and leadership. — Benson Ford, Protestant Co- 
chairman. 


des 
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_ Through a quarter-century of intensive 
ffort, the National Conference has known 
hat the most powerful weapon against 
wrejudice and bigotry is education, the 
nd of education that will help our chil- 
lren to grow up free of hate and be pre- 
yared to live and work amicably with one 
inother. 

| To achieve this goal, the National Con- 
erence has made intergroup education 
through schools and colleges a major part 
of its program. This has been done 
through many avenues of service to the 
ichools, chief of which have been, and are, 
these: 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 
For a decade the NCCJ has been spon- 
soring or co-operating with American 
colleges and universities in conducting 
workshops in intergroup education. Last 
summer such workshops were conducted 
in twenty-five American universities, in- 
cluding Northwestern’s Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations which featured firsthand 
community experiences with Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants; with whites, Ne- 
sroes, and Orientals. To make widespread 
teacher attendance possible, the NCCJ 
last summer gave over $28,000 in scholar- 
ship aid to 510 participants. The central 
Purpose in every workshop is to help 
teachers improve intergroup relations in 
the classroom and in the community. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS DEPARTMENTS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 

During the past several years Human 
Relations Centers were established with 
initial NCCJ subsidies to The University 
of Chicago; Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; the University of Miami; and 
the University of Pennsylvania. These 
centers were designed to meet a triple pro- 
fessional need: research, intensive teacher 
education, and field service to. schools and 
communities. 


CO-OPERATING SCHOOL PROJECTS 

In co-operation with the American 
Council on Education, eighteen elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems across 
the nation (including the public schools of 
Hinsdale, Illinois; and the Laboratory 
School of The University of Chicago) car- 
ried on through several years a series of 
experimental intergroup education pro- 
grams designed to develop and test more 
effective methods, materials, and proce- 
dures in this field. This project was made 
possible by financial support provided by 
the NCCJ, and was directed by Hilda 
Taba. Intergroup Education in Public 
Schools is the final report on this project; 
edited by Hilda Taba and published by 
the American Council late in 1952, this 
volume summarizes the varied programs 
in each of the eighteen co-operating sys- 
tems, states the basic operating principles 
found to be most successful, and points 
clearly the curriculum implications for all 
schools. Six” outstanding supporting vol- 
umes previously issued have been ac- 
cepted, approved, and widely used by 
teachers throughout the nation: Elemen- 
tary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations; 
Curriculum In Intergroup Relations: Sec- 
ondary Schools; With Focus on Human 
Relations: The Story of an Eighth Grade; 
Sociometry in Group Relations; Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations; and Liter- 
ature for Human Understanding. 


2Published by the American Council on Education 
with financial aid from the NCCJ. 
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COLLEGE STUDY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

What are colleges and schools actually 
doing in intergroup relations education? 
How can teachers be helped to promote 
understanding and goodwill among the 
diverse groups of pupils in their own 
schools? To answer these basic queries 
objectively 24 colleges, with their co-oper- 
ating schools and community agencies, 
carried on during a four-year (1945-49) 
period over 200 experimental study-action 
projects. The study was directed by Lloyd 
Allen Cook. His two-volume report,’ Col- 
lege Programs in Intergroup Relations 
and Intergroup Relations in Teacher 
Education documents higher education’s 
present efforts in human relations, and 
indicates clearly the nature and scope of 
effective procedure at this level. 


PREJUDICE IN TEXTBOOKS STUDY 

How are minority groups treated in the 
textbooks and courses of study used in 
American schools? Do these textbooks 
stimulate understanding — or prejudice? 
Are they fair? These also are major ques- 
tions which require scientific analysis. To 
answer them, Howard E. Wilson directed 
a national study of Teaching Materials in 
Intergroup Relations which produced an 
extensive report: Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials. 'This study was-not 
a partisan plan for “better treatment” of 
Negroes or Jews or Catholics or Orientals 
or Mexicans or any other group, but it did 
analyze issues and materials in which 
these groups sometimes feel themselves 
offended or unjustly ignored. The report 
shows that intergroup prejudice is some- 
times strengthened by our textbooks, often 
more by what they do not say than by 
what they do. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 160 summarizes these findings in its 
Prejudice in Textbooks. 


JOINT PUBLICATIONS 
Another type of service to American 
educators has been joint publication with 
national education organizations. The 
NCCJ co-operated with the National 
Council for the Social Studies in publish- 
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ing its Sixteenth Yearbook, Democrat 
Human Relations; with the Nation 
Council of Teachers of English in issuin 
a special Intercultural Education issue 
and with the American Association ¢ 
School Administrators in producing Frog 
Sea to Shining Sea: An Administrator 
Handbook for Intergroup Education. A 
such co-operative ventures reflect th 
growing concern of leading American edt 
cators to make the profession count in th 


struggle for better human relations. i 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION PAMPHLETS 


A series of some thirty new pamphlet 
popularly-written yet authentic and pra 
tical, are currently being published by tk 
NCCJ’s Commission on Educational O! 
ganizations. Titles now available include 

Readings in Intergroup Relations, by Helen } 

Storen 


The Resolution of Intergroup Tensions, | 
Gordon W. Allport 


Brotherhood Week: What Can Seconda 
Schools Do?, by Prudence Bostwick 


Feelings Are Facts, by Margaret M. Heaton 


Role Playing the Problem Story, by Geag 
and Fannie R. Shaftel 


Group Processes in Intergroup Education, | 
Jean D. Grambs 

Teachers and the Community, by Harry Ba 

Building Brotherhood: What Can Elementa 
Schools Do?, by Mary Beauchamp, Arde 
Llewellyn, and Vivienne Worley | 


TEACHING MATERIALS (a 


Numerous other pamphlets, as well - 
books, bulletins, reprints, posters, motic 
picture films, filmstrips, recordings, a 
cal selections, and dramatic scripts a 
available: directly from the Chicago offi 
of the National Conference of Christia: 
and Jews. Many are free or inexpensi 
items; film rentals are low. An order li 
is available upon request. 


BROTHERHOOD TOURS : 

In Chicago, guided “Know Your Neig 

bor” field trips are conducted for sche 

and college classes, teachers’ associatior 

religious groups, community organiz 
~ 8Tbid, 1950, 1951. 
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ons, and other organized groups who 
jant to meet in friendly fashion people of 
B@iher religions, races, cultural back- 
founds, and economic statuses. Not 
ightseeing, not slumming, not commer- 
‘al, these Brotherhood Tours help bridge 
nasms of prejudice, widen personal un- 
erstanding, deepen sensitivity to demo- 
‘ratic values, and stimulate constructive 
deial action in school and community. 
‘ours now available include: 


Chinese Life and Culture 
_ Japan in Chicago 
- Our Negro Neighbors 
| Judaism Today 
Protestant Centers 
_ Roman Catholic Centers 
Fs Eastern and Greek Orthodox Churches 
_ Oriental World Religions 
_ Newer Religions 


Social Settlements 
_ Housing Old and New 
| Human Relations Agencies in Action 


YOUTH CONFERENCES 
| The conference sponsors day, week- 
‘nd, and week-long conferences in human 
elations for both high school and college 
youth. The annual Intergroup Youth 
onference in St. Louis for example, is 
“10w in its seventh year, bringing together 
or intensive fellowship a thousand or 
nore high school youth of all races and re- 
In southern California a high 


volving hundreds of young people each 
year. Baltimore’s high school conference 
aeld during Brotherhood Week attracted 


deen held elsewhere. In Illinois, the schools 
of Kankakee, city and county, are co-oper- 
ating this spring to stage an intergroup 
youth conference involving all high school 
seniors in the county. A representative 
conference for students of the metropoli- 
tan Chicago area is being planned. 

|. College conferences are also extensively 
Sponsored by the NCCJ. In Chicago, to 
illustrate, the 1952 College Conference on 
Human Relations brought together for a 
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vital week end forty-four students from 
nineteen institutions — teachers colleges ; 
liberal arts colleges; universities and tech- 
nical schools; Catholic, Protestant, and 
non-sectarian institutions. The Confer- 
ence theme was “Using Community Re- 
sources for Better Human Relations.” 
Staff consultants came from the following 
agencies: Anti-Defamation League, Cath- © 
olic Interracial Council, Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, Chicago 
Resettlers Committee, Council Against 
Discrimination of Greater Chicago, Chi- 
cago Urban League, and the NCCJ. 
Many of the students volunteered for fur- 
ther service with the NCCJ —as speakers, 
as committee members to plan the Ameri- 
can Brotherhood College programs for the 
winter months, as a committee to plan a 
spring conference as follow-up, and as 
members of a group to produce dramatic 
skits. A similar conference is an annual 
feature in Southern I[]linois and in numer- 
ous other localities. 


PROGRAMS FOR PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 

The NCCJ stands ready at all times to 
co-operate with school program commit- 
tees and administrators in arranging chal- 
lenging programs before district, city, and. 
county professional meetings. Two illus- 
trations may be mentioned. A year ago 
the Conference worked with the school 
systems of Blue Island, Chicago Heights, 
Glencoe, Joliet city and county, and 
Kankakee city and county to present as 
institute speakers an intergroup education 
trio: an anthropologist, a social psycho- 
logist, and an educator. Last fall all 1,800 
future teachers at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University heard an NCCJ-arranged 
assembly trio speak on “Tensions of Our 
Times,” followed by a two-and-a-half 
hour afternoon session’ which attracted 
225 students for further discussion. In 
planning all such programs the Confer- 
ence seeks to meet. local needs through 
close co-operation with the sponsoring 


group. 
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CONSULTANTS 
Many National Conference staff mem- 
bers are recognized educators, well-quali- 
fied by professional training and extensive 
experience to serve as consultants to 
school systems and higher institutions in- 
terested in developing more effective 
human relations curricula, classroom pro- 
cedures, and instructional materials. 
Sometimes these persons act solely as con- 
sultants ; often they are secured to conduct 
in-service education programs, to teach 
extension courses, and to direct or partici- 
pate in summer workshops. Their services 
are readily available to educational insti- 
tutions of all kinds: elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities, 

public, private, or parochial. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 


The Chicago NCCJ office issues its 
Brotherhood Education Newsletter six 


times a year as an information service t 
Illinois teachers and educators. Sen 
without charge upon request, the publica 
tion carries an events’ calendar, new 
items, notes on new books, Sampalem an 
films, selective bibliographies, and prac 
tical suggestions to teachers and admis 
trators. 

This baker’s dozen of NCC]’s orofs 
sional services to American educators b 
no means exhausts the list. Many othe 
kinds of practical helps are available. Ney 
types are constantly being developed. Th 
purpose throughout is to help our teacher 
secure the professional training, the per 
sonal insights, the motivating interest: 
and the tested tools for doing an eve 
more effective job of improving human re 
lations in their own classrooms and com 
munities. 


TRENDS IN SAFETY EDUCA TIGis 


VIVIAN WEEDON’ 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


HAT changes are taking place in 

the classrooms of America as far 

as safety education is concerned? 
This is a question that is frequently asked 
me because of my fifteen years as curric- 
ulum consultant for the National Safety 
Council. This question can not be an- 
swered, in honesty, without first pointing 
out that there are certain biases which 
may invalidate the reply. 

First, I have in -no way attempted a 
scientific study; I report merely my ob- 
servations based on visiting classrooms, 
answering letters from teachers, and talk- 
ing with teachers at educational meetings. 
Second, as a staff member of the National 
Safety Council, I go into a classroom only 
when invited. Thus I see only classrooms 
in schools. where there is an interest in, 
and often a problem relating to, safety 
education. Third, in the decade immedi- 
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ately preceding my association with th 
Council, I had a variety of educational ex 
periences ranging from teaching a secon 


grade to doing research in a universit 


laboratory. These experiences left m 
with my own ideas concerning the diret 
tion of American education. My beli 

concerning these trends in general um 
doubtedly influenced what I saw in safet 
education. Finally, I am talking quant 
tatively. It seems to me, for example, the 
fourteen years ago there were fewer teack 
ers who held wide definitions of safet 
education than there are today. This doe 
not mean that there were none. In 

similar fashion, I believe that more teact 
ers in more schools are today acceptin 
responsibility for safety education. Fi 
teen years ago there certainly were man 
schools where each teacher had thougl 


1Curriculum Consultant 
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} 
hrough her contribution to safety educa- 
ion and was making it well. It is simply 
my contention that there are more, many 
more, such schools and such teachers 
today. 


MORE INCLUSIVE DEFINITION ACCEPTED 


The first noticeable change is the ac- 
ceptance of a wider definition of safety 
‘education. Let me illustrate. Shortly after 
“I joined the Council I was talking with 
_an elementary school teacher from a com- 
“munity that I knew well. She mentioned 
some of the recent accidents in the village 
and I added, “Yes, and then there was the 
little Moore boy.” 

_ “Oh,” she replied in all seriousness, 
» “that was not an accident!” 

- Not an accident? My mystery reading 
- addiction sent my mind racing. The Moore 
boy had lost a leg and an arm in a piece 
of machinery. Surely they didn’t suspect 
foul play? But no. There was no foul 
H play. It was just that my informant 
thought in terms of “traffic accidents” 
‘only. And she was not alone. In many 
_ schools I received, too truthfully, a report 
_ of the entire program of safety education 
_ with the words: “We have a school safety 
| patrol.” 


) 
| This limited concept extended well be- 
| 
| 
| 


_yond the elementary school. I remember 
some correspondence between a friend of 
/ mine and a college professor. He had 
| written asking for a recommendation of 
a safety speaker at an institute he was 
planning. She submitted the name of a 
famous fire protection expert. His brusque 
reply was, “You misunderstood! This is 
a SAFETY institute, not a fire prevention 
institute!” 


But it was not only traffic safety that 
_ “hogeed” the whole show. I soon learned 
to listen patiently to whatever was told 
me and then to ask questions to fill in the 
gaps. Many teachers who were very proud 
of their “safety” education had gone 
deeply into teaching what to do after the 
accident but had given no attention at all 
to how to avoid it. Others were almost 
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entirely concerned with fire drills, and 
later with air raid drills. Others thought 
in terms of water safety only, playground 
safety only, or whatever happened to be 
their particular interest or, more often, I 
am sorry to say, what was most distinctly 
removed from what they regarded as their 
teaching responsibility. 


ALL TEACHERS ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


A second characteristic today, in my 
opinion, is an increasing acceptance of 
some responsibility for safety education 
by all teachers. Fifteen years ago I often 
was told: “If you are interested in safety 
education, you must talk to so and so. 
That’s his responsibility.” 

“So and so” was often a playground 
teacher who was a playground teacher 
only, an industrial arts or vocational edu- 
cation instructor, a driver education in- 
structor, a sponsor of the school safety 
patrol, or some other person who either 
had a specific responsibility for a specific 
part of safety or who had some personal 
interest in safety and, had applied it so 
well to his responsibility in another teach- 
ing area that he had become known as the 
expert. 

Today, I am much more likely to get 
the answer: “Well, of course, safety is one 
of the areas in which we all work. ‘So and 
so’ is chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee on safety.” Or perhaps “So and so” 
is the school safety co-ordinator. But in 
every case, “so and so” seems to be con- 
sidered as an advisor, or a special resource 
person rather than the person with sole 
responsibility. 

Ten or twelve years ago I was talking 
with a fourth grade teacher. One of the 
children in her room had his arm in a 
sling and when I asked why, she not only 
did not know but said she thought it was 
no concern of hers because it had hap- 
pened at home. Apparently it never en- 
tered her mind that there might be some 
relationship between the arm in the sling 
and some of the objectives of her teaching. 


Even for those days such a teacher was 
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atypical. I am sure, however, that today 
there is increasing evidence that teachers 
are trying to learn more and more about 
their pupils and the pupils’ experiences 
away from school, both to guide the teach- 
ing and to evaluate its results. I should 
be very surprised to find any teacher today 
who didn’t know a great deal about any 
accident sufficiently serious to result in a 
bandaged hand regardless of where it 
happened. 

Another response I used to hear fre- 
quently was: “Safety education in our 
schools is handled by the police depart- 
ment.” Sometimes some other official or 
nonofficial agency was substituted for 
“police department,” such as the fire de- 
partment, the local safety council, the 


local motor club, or other civic group. So- 


seldom do I run into that reply these days 
that when I did last spring, I was quite 
shocked. I had forgotten that it was more 
or less standard in my early days. Today 
most teachers say, “We have wonderful 
co-operation in our program...... ” and 
they name this or that or maybe several 
oficial or nonofficial agencies. Or per- 
haps they say, “We are not entirely sat- 
isfied with our community co-operation. 
We are working on ways to improve it.” 

This development is, of course, closely 
related to the acceptance of a larger defi- 
nition of safety education and it seems to 
me that increasingly individual teachers 
are realizing that accidents are a prob- 
lem of our twentieth century civilization. 
These teachers are deciding whether or 
not they have a contribution to make in 
its solution. For example, the other day 
I was trying to think of a teacher who 
would have no responsibility for safety 
education. I selected a Latin teacher as 
someone as far removed as one could get 
and went in search of such a teacher. I 
put the question to her point blank: “You 
have no responsibility for safety educa- 
tion, have you?” She took so long to reply 
that I feared my question was so absurd 
as to have offended her, but when she did 
reply her answer surprised me. 
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“Students seem to have gangly legs, too 


“As far as teaching Latin, I guess you're 
right. Safety does not tie in with learning 
to read the language, in understanding 
the grammar, or in learning how various. 
modern languages have developed ther 
from. Perhaps what comes to my min 
as safety education, you would not so 
consider. But I do believe we learn some- 
thing about safety in my Latin courses. 

“First there is the inevitable need to 
learn to handle our bodies before any 
learning can take place. At this age a 


long for the desks. These legs will stick 
out and become a tripping hazard. Then 
there’s the dash for the door when the bell 
rings, resulting in clash of heads, tangle 
of arms, and sometimes actual falls. A 
piece of chalk left on the floor can cause 
a nasty fall. You know the type of thing 
to which I’m referring. At the end of even 
a semester of Latin, I believe my students 
have learned a little in this direction; they 
have become a little less barbarous. But 
then I can’t take all the credit. They are 
getting help along this line in all their other 
courses. Again we have to learn a good 
deal of safety before we take a field trip.” 

“You take a field trip for Latin?” I 
asked, wondering where they found Ro- 
mans ‘with whom to converse. q 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “and that leads me 
to the second place where I think we make 
a little contribution to safety education. 
I suppose it isn’t essential to Latin bu 
I believe proficiency in language come 
easier if the students know something 
about the people. So we always make a 
least one trip to the Museum and one t 
the Art Gallery. In this aspect of our 
work, we often compare the values, th 
mores, and the practices of the Romans 
with those of the Americans today. If our 
civilization really prized human life as we 
claim, would we have the accident tolls 
we have today?” 


MORAL ASPECT CONSIDERED 


Such thinking on the part of teachers’ 
today leads directly into the next change 
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vhich I believe I have seen operating in 
\he classrooms of the country. It is so 
jubtle that it’s hard to put your finger on 
jt and yet I think it is really present in 
)nore and more classrooms. 


Many years ago I wrote an article in 
iwhich I asked if it weren’t actually more 
‘criminal to kill someone by accident than 
vit was by intent. I went further and de- 
‘fined the classes of accidents that I was 
vincluding. Speeding and drunken driving 
"Were omitted on the grounds that most 
persons would agree that deaths resulting 
‘from such actions were in reality paieded. 
'Also omitted were such accidents that 
were the so-called “acts of God,” those 
‘very infrequent, freak conditions which 
could not be foreseen and provided for. 
But included were such actions as “smok- 
/ing in bed,” “driving too fast for condi- 
tions,” “failure to master the techniques 
}of running a piece of machinery before 
' operating,” “failure to keep a hazardous 
piece of equipment in repair,” and doing 
‘any one of the multitudinous actions 
which we know are accident causes. 
The idea I proposed then was con- 
| sidered by most people as too foolish even 
to discuss. Murder was one thing, acci- 
dental slaughter quite another. Many 
people would not even discuss the concept 
with me or think of it long enough to 
_ realize that what they were saying in effect 
| was: “It is all right to kill as long as you 
do not mean to kill any one particular 
person.” 
| There are still too few people, in my 
| opinion, who are willing to go all the way 
im accepting this concept that I outline. 
But many more are willing to discuss it 
_ with me and I seem to see something very 
similar to this concept creeping day by day 
into classroom procedure. Safety educa- 
tion has moved, I believe, from imparting 
a few simple rules and regulations to at- 
tempting to find a solution to one of the 
‘great social and spiritual problems of the 
day. 
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SEARCH FOR CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR 
A corollary to the above change is so 


Close that it might even be considered a 


part of the same movement. This is the 
emphasis on finding the reasons for 
accident-causing behavior and attempting 
to cure the difficulty rather than ad- 
ministering routine punishment of such 
behavior. Let me give an example. 

Recently a young girl was involved in 
an automobile accident for which she 
seems to be wholly to blame. The word 
“teenicide” was bantered about by the 
unthinking portion of the community and 
the local high school came in for censure. 
The real facts of the case, as I recall them, 
were as follows: A year or so previously, 
when the girl had actually been a student 
at the high school, her English teacher had . 
noted that in her responses to a vocab- 
ulary test she showed what seemed to be 
unusual signs of hostility. The teacher 
called in the school psychologist who fol- 
lowed up and decided that the girl was, in 
fact, in need of help. The opinion of the 
school psychologist was verified by a 
specialist to which the girl was referred by 
her family physician. She actually was 
hospitalized for a time and then released 
in the custody of her parents with the 
recommendation that treatment be con- 
tinued. She did not return to school and 
so far as I’ve been able to find out the 
treatment was not continued. 

The school, which had received unin- 
formed censure in this case, actually is 
the one bright spot in the picture. It was 
not the school that failed. The fact that 
three people would be alive today had a 
cure been effected serves merely to show 
the potential value of the school in early 
diagnosis. Society must assume an equal 
responsibility for follow-up. 

I have sketched four directions which I 
think safety education is taking in the 
classrooms of America. These four, of all 
trends in American education today, seem 
to me most uniquely pve: in with safety 
education. 
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LEATHERCRAFYT, 


WILLEY P. KLINGENSMITH 


SUPERVISOR OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS* 


IDES and skins of animals have 
been used by man since the be- 
ginning of history. Prehistoric 

man used leather thongs to sew his cloth- 
ing and tents, which were made from the 
skins of various animals, and’ to fasten a 
well-shaped stone to a stick to form a 
hammer. Articles of leather have been 
found in the ancient tombs of Egypt, giv- 
ing us reason to believe that leather has 
been used since about 5000 B.C. Many 
references to leather are to be found in 
the Bible. Our word pecuniary comes 
from the Latin word pecus which means 
hide, indicating that the Romans at one 
time used leather as a basis for money. 
The American Indians were using leather 
when the explorers first arrived here; 
their method of making buckskin reached 
a high degree of skill. Not much was done 
in the way of decorating the surface of the 
leather in early times. 

In more recent times much progtess has 
been made in the tanning and dyeing of 
leather. Hides in a tannery are soaked in 
clear water, or a weak chemical solution, 
to remove the dirt, blood, and salt, and to 
make them pliable. They are then usually 
immersed in lime water to loosen the hair, 
then taken out and the hair removed 


Transferring a Design 
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either by hand or machine. The hides are 
then put through another machine to re 
move the fatty material from the flesh 
side. Following this operation they must 
be delimed by washing and rewashing 
them several times; if complete deliming 
is desired they_are soaked i in an acid so- 
lution. “They are then ready for the 
tanning process. 


Leather is either tanned by the vege- 
table tanning process or the chemical 
process. In vegetable tanning, extracts 
from hemlock, oak, sumac or other sub- 
stitute materials are mixed together. Each 
day more tanning extracts are added te 
make the liquid stronger. The hides re- 
main in this solution until fully tanned, 


Using the Swivel Top Carving Knife 


When the chemical process or chiott 
tanning is used they are immersed in so- 
lutions of common salt and acids to open 
the pores in the hides. Chrome salts are 
then added which penetrate very quickly 
all parts of the hides. Thus we have 
chrome tanned leather in a matter of a 
few hours; it may take months to pro- 
duce vegetable tanned leather. 

Some characteristics of leather have 
long been known. Moist leather subjected 


1Photographs by Murrell Tinsley; dramiaes by Fred 
O. Anderson: 
2Chicago Public Schools, 
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dressure retains impressions. By utiliz- 
‘this principle one may create various 
igns on the surface of leather articles 
merely using tools to exert pressure on 
1 leather while it is in a moist condition, 
in leather tooling or stamping. Another 
Siracteristic of hides is that, in general, 
+ older the animal from which the hide 
‘obtained the thicker the leather, thus 
ewhide is thicker than calf skin. Thick 
thers can be used for shoe soles, belts, 
4d industrial uses. However, many times 
imner leathers are desired. ‘These are 
Stained by splitting the leather on a 
| ae machine, which can split leather 

an accuracy of 1/500 of an inch. The 
fir side of the leather is called the 


Outline Tooling 
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rain.” The top layer is called “top 
‘ain” leather and is a much better grade. 
he lower layers can be run through an 
nbossing machine giving a simulated 
ligator, lizard, or natural cowhide. An- 
: her Per coic of leather is that it is 
oft enough to be sewed either by machine 
¢ by hand, and it is possible to punch 
oles in it for attaching snaps, rivets, or 
vr lacings. Calf and goat skins lend 
aemselves to a process called sueding; 
tat is, the flesh side is put through a 
iachine with a grinding wheel which pro- 
uces an even, smooth, velvety nap on 
ae inner surface. This is called suede 
sather and is used for linings and gloves. 
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Stamping Operation 


The above characteristics make leather 
particularly adaptable for craft work. The 
fact that moist leather lends itself to im- 
pressions under pressure of a tool means 


that stamping tools which have designs 


on them enable us to transfer almost any 
kind of design to leather. The most de- 
sirable kinds of leather for tooling or 
carving are natural calfskin or cowhide. 
Some varieties of leather are not suitable 
for tooling because of color, markings, and 
finishing; they are used for linings and 
trimmings. Leather and leather-craft tools 
are obtainable at craft and leather goods 
stores. 
DESIGNING THE PROJECT 

In making any article from leather it is 
first necessary to design the project, that 
is, determine the exact size and ornamen- 


Sse 
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Cur PATTERN TO Size. 


SKETCH DESIAN © 
MoistTEeEN LEATHER: 
TRANSFER DESIGN. 
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tation to be applied. Any good design 
will reflect the particular technique the 
craftsman expects to use in the execution 
of the design. Thus a design for a wallet 
which is to be tooled will be wholly un- 
suited for leather carving and vice versa. 
For the beginner it is no doubt wiser to 
select a project which has already been 
designed and for which the exact size 
pattern has already been worked out. 
However, as one gains experience he will 
no doubt wish to make a project for which 
he can not find a suitable pattern and for 
which he must develop his own design. 


Two drawings of projects are shown; 
one is of a car key case, and the other of a 
comb case. Also shown are photographs 
depicting some of the techniques funda- 
mental to leather tooling, carving, and 


stamping. The sketch of the car key 
shows a pattern drawn on one-half 
squares. The design can be worked 
on tracing paper and transferred to 
leather as shown in the photogr 
Transferring a Design. Outlines of 
design should now be tooled with 
modeling tool, as shown in the photog 
Outline Tooling. Backgrounds may 
treated in several ways such as stipp! 
or tooling.* In carving leather a car 
knife is used-to actually cut the top g 
of the leather’ after which the live a 
are depressed with a beveler. Backgrot 
are usually stamped, as are the camout 
decorations; see photograph Stamj 


See photograph Outline Tooling. 

4Obtained with the wide end of the modeling 
as shown in sketch of Car Key Case. 

5See photograph Using the Swivel Top Carving } 
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peration. The drawing of the project 
comb Case shows the procedure in mak- 
ig a small leather project. The essential 
leps are: 


1. Cut leather using pattern. 

2. Moisten leather. 

Transfer design to moistened leather us- 
ing pencil, modeling tool, or tracer tool. 
| 4. Tool design using modeling tool. 

_5. Dye leather. Project must be dry before 
any dye is applied. Follow manufacturer’s 
recommendation. 

Skive bevel on flesh side of leather so 
that outline edge will not be too thick. 


7. Cement edges of case together. Rubber 
cement or liquid latex may be used. This 
is done to hold the component parts to- 
gether during the punching and lacing 
process. 

8. Punch lacing holes. This may be done 
with a lacing punch or a thonging punch. 

9.,Lace. There are many kinds of lacings 

and lacing stitches; the simplest stitch is 
the overhand. See photograph on Lacing 
the Overhand Stitch. Another popular 
lacing is the double button hole stitch 
which is shown on the brief case, secretary, 
and wallet in the photograph, Leather 

Projects. 

Flatten stitches with mallet. 

an even finish to the lacing. 


Se 


OV 


This gives 
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they have applied to their inheritance. 


11. Brush or polish with a soft cloth if more 
luster is desired. 


In the photograph; Leather Projects, the 
comb case, car key case, and coin purse 
are tooled. The partially finished lady’s 
hand purse on which the car key case rests 
is a stamped design. The other five proj- 
ects are all carved. They combine designs 
made with the swivel top carving knife, 
bevelers, seeders, and various other sad- 
dlestamps to get the desired effect. 

Much impetus has been given to 
leathercraft by men in military service. 
Located in remote sections of the world, 
they have much spare time and many 
have become excellent craftsmen. In hos- 
pitals, too, much has been done with 
leather by patients who, though not bed- 
ridden, are confined for long periods of 
time. Many handicapped people become 
excellent craftsmen since most of the 
work does not require any great amount 
of physical strength. And for the normal 


- individual, leatherwork provides a valu- 


able hobby and a wise way to use leisure 
time to produce objects for personal use 
or for gifts. 


| American wealth and power are due not only to what 
Rs our forefathers found here, but to the qualities and efforts 


The traits that 


have contributed so materially to our greatness as a people 
and as a nation are personal traits, traits that must be 
consciously formulated and cultivated. — Herold C. Hunt 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


ee a 


Hold High the Torch 


AGNES CLARE GROGAN’ 


BENNETT SCHOOL 


T isn’t a bed of roses! When the nine o’clock 
I bell rings, the books are in orderly rows a la 
Melville Dewey; the tables and chairs rest in 
peaceful unawareness of the day ahead; the clock 
ticks away the last few moments of silence and 
peace which the library will know for many hours. 
The teacher librarian devoutly hopes she is pre- 
pared for the onslaught of the eager, earnest, 
effervescent, and elusive clientele who await only 
the passing signal to spring into action. 
Comes the signal—and I keep thinking of 
Longfellow: 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall. 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall. 


Of course they do enter through one doorway 
— but not to sit down as per oft repeated direc- 
tion — but to “climb up into my turret” with 
questions which can not wait. With mixed emo- 
tions I am bombarded with the chant: “Did you 
save the new Betty Cavanna book for me?”’, “Will 
you find me a book on training dogs?”, “I forgot 
my book; may I take out another one?”, “Could 
you find me a book as good as Sawdust In His 

. Shoes?”, “Does Meader have any new books?”, 
“Where can I find some information on guppies ?”’, 
WWE Revo. oe Feu teste 23 (te IC(Srin stan SION ie ia @ary 
VOU Melisa sac ?”’, Patience! I keep telling my- 
self, and as I try to answer each question, my 
young readers move toward the tables and shelves. 
Another day has begun. 


There are book talks to be made, books to be 
mended, bulletin boards to be trimmed, more and 
more questions to be answered, stories to be told, 
reading cards and designs to be inspected and 
marked, reference problems to be investigated, 


books to be charged in and out, and always boo! 
to be catalogued and cards to be filed. Com 
three o’clock and the top of the desk is a pyram 
of unsolved problems. My mind harbors sardor 
thoughts of a teacher who once blithely asked 


~school librarian, “What do you do while the ch 


dren read?” 

Three o’clock—and the ten student helpe 
move faithfully in to adjust the shelves to Dew 
perfection and the tables and chairs to neatne 
and order. The teacher librarian gathers up # 
shreds of her dreams plus some work slips and 
new book or two to read into the night. The clo 
watches our departure and once again ticks off tl 
solitary hours until we return to electrify f 
atmosphere. 

It is no bed of roses — but surely it is flowe 
for the living. The faces of seven-year-olds — 
they listen to a story are breathless replicas | 
Sara Teasdale’s “Children’s faces looking u 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 

The rewards of a teacher librarian come 
various ways. When gradually you make a read 
out of a youngster who sees no purpose in bool 
you feel the hand of God on your work. Whi 
you change a one-sided reader with a single i 
terest in sport stories into a discriminating us 
of all kinds of books, you experience the thrill of 
missionary after a difficult conversion. When o! 
child after another whispers shyly that fathers at 
mothers are reading their books, you have t 
feeling that you are part of a magical picture 
which no one can count all the figures involved. 

So tomorrow the torch will once again be he 
high. By three o’clock the hand that holds it m 
tire, but the heart that inspires it will be non 
theless resolute. 


1President of the Chicago Teacher Librarians Cl 


So often people say to me, “But what do you ever do 


with a medal?” It makes me smile a little inside myself, 


for it isn’t what you do with a medal but what a medal 


does to you. I can’t ever be quite the same again and I 


know that I must write in a deeper, truer way because 


of it.— Elizabeth Yates 
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Louise M. Jacobs, 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Chae of the Correlation of Elementary and 
wmor High School Science Filmstrips. Free. 
ublished by Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
‘rand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


‘Thirty-four filmstrips in five series are charted 
| their relation to the subject matter found in 
de thirteen leading science textbook series for 
‘ementary and junior high schools. This chart, 
1 book form, is easily interpreted and simple to 
se. Besides listing the filmstrips in series, the 
fty-one textbooks by grade and series, it also 
ives page references for the related material in 
ach of these texts. Whether the teacher uses a 
ingle science textbook or several supplementary 
nes, she can readily determine at a glance what 
orrelated filmstrips are available from this or- 
anization and where she can find reference 
aaterial in the other series. M.B. 

| . 


| 
| 


FILMS 


| The following films are available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois: 


Song Series: Selected Songs of Stephen Foster, 
| Selected Songs of James Bland, Selected Negro Work 
Songs, and Selected Negro S pirituals. 16 mm sound. 
4 films, each 10 minutes. Black and white, $50 each. 
| Produced and directed by W. Lee Wilder. 


The films are a series which can be used together 
| or separately in music classes to illustrate the folk 
| music of Negroes and music written by Negroes. 

The four films utilize Negro singers singing both in 
groups and individually. The singing, on the whole, 
is well performed. However, a poor performance by 
| a contralto is found in Selected Negro Spirituals — 
| “Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen.” The greatest 
weakness of the four films is the lack of realistic 
backgrounds, 


Can be used for all age levels. 
IAS 


Laws of Motion. 16 mm sound. 20 minutes. Color, 
$100, Produced by Milan Herzog. Collaborator: 
O, W. Eshbach. 

This film shows, in an interesting and- practical 
way, Newton’s three Laws of Motion. The theory 
behind each law is explained. The law of inertia is 
demonstrated by the use of moving billiard balls, 
stop-motion photography of automobiles, a flying 
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¥ NEW TEACHING AIDS 


EDITED BY JOSEPH J. URBANCEK 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fred K. Branom, Henrietta 
Coleman Hewitt, 


McBain, James M. Sanders, 


baseball, and a starting locomotive. The concept of 
acceleration, explaining the second law, is shown by 
moving diesel trains and by motion in a curve, thus 
bringing in the concept of centrifugal force. The 
third law, action and reaction, is demonstrated by 
laboratory equipment, the recoil of guns, and every- 
day scenes such as rowing a boat. A very useful 
film for science classes in high school or college. 
B.E. F. 


The following films are available from Coronet 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois: 

Parliamentary Procedure. 1 reel, 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and- white® $50; color, $100. Edu- 
cational Collaborator: Loren D, Reid. 

A community meeting, consisting of people of 
various ages, considers the formation and operation 
of a safety council under Roberts’ Rules of Order. 
The photography, action, and sound are excellent. As 
voices vary in an actual meeting, so too we find that 
all voices are not as clear as that of the narrator. 
All except secondary motions would be understood 
by the seventh grader. Pupils. in junior and senior 
high schools, students in college, and adults will find 
this film highly instructive on parliamentary pro- 
cedures, Highly recommended for club groups. 

ae, 


How Effective Is Your Reading? 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound, Black and white, $50; color, $100. Educational 
Collaborator: Ruth Strang. 

Teachers who find in their eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grade students the habit of superficial sentence- 
by-sentence reading that results in failure to grasp 
total meaning will find this film a useful stimulus. It 
shows rather convincingly the importance of getting 
total meaning from a selection and demonstrates a 
few techniques which are helpful in the process. Also 
briefly mentioned are the various kinds of reading 
and their respective uses, Although the film suffers 
from the somewhat wooden acting so common to 
educational movies, its message is sufficiently well 
put across to make it a worthwhile investment for 
the average school. 


The following films are available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
Onl: 


Problem of Pupil Nee Le I, The 
Drop-Out. 16 mm sound. 20 minutes. Black and 
white, $95. 


This film, apparently intended for high school use, 
deals with a boy who drops out of school because 
he is unhappy and restless there. It depicts a youth, 
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three years after dropping out, who has difficulty 
obtaining a job because of his lack of a high school 
education. The film seems to employ a “scare” 
psychology for keeping high school freshmen and 
sophomores from dropping out. The writer doubts 
the efficacy of this approach. On the whole it im- 
pressed the writer as an inadequate treatment of the 
problem, since it fails to consider the underlying and 
background forces that lead to a student’s unhappi- 
ness, restlessness, and dropping out of school. 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment— Part II, The 
Stay In. 16 mm sound, 19 minutes. Black and 
white, $95. 

The Stay In, intended for secondary school teach- 
ers and administrators, portrays a visit to a high 
school that has a low dropout rate. Pupil participa- 
tion is emphasized rather than textbooks or a “stay- 
in-your-seat” attitude. It shows how opportunities 
for self-expression, self-direction, and self reliance 
can be brought into the content areas and current 
problems of living. As a consequence, pupils tend to 
stay in school rather than drop out. In general the 
portrayal, though a glimpse, is fairly well done. 


Importance of Goals. 16 mm sound. 19 minutes. 
Black and white, $95. 

This film depicts a thirteen-year-old boy who is 
successful in meeting home and community demands 
— goals — but has difficulty in meeting the academic 
demands of the school. It suggests that goals in the 
classroom must satisfy needs just as the home and 
community goals satisfy needs. These needs are the 
need for attention, the need for admiration, and the 
need for a feeling of belonging. The sequence seems 


positive and negative techniques and seems to hol 
the interest of the observers. Along with the 
and the wrong things to do, with regard to eye safi 
are illustrations of many different kinds of eye pro 
tection devices for various types of shop work. The 
illustrations are very colorful and vivid, and 
photography i is excellent. A suggestion is offered | ‘a 
how to organize the school shop for effective ey 
safety. The filmstrip is principally designed for us 
in a large shop where there are a variety of machine 
available. P. H. McB. 


Machines In Our Industrial Life Series: Th 
Evolution of Machines, 51 frames; Care and Use o 
the Jig Saw, 56 frames; Care and Use of the Cirel. 
Saw, 49 frames; Care and Use of the Shaper, 5 
frames; Care and Use of the Drill Press, 50 frames 
and Care and Use of the Band Saw, 53 frames, 3 
mm. TOF’213-218. Color, $6.00 each; $31.50 the set 


The general outline of each filmstrip is as follows 
1. History of the machine 
2. Nomenclature ~ 
3. How the machine operates 
4. How to set up and use for various job 
5. Review questions 


This is an excellent series pertaining to machiner 
used in woodworking. It should be valuable at am 
level for teaching the principles or the use of th 
various woodworking machines shown. The photo 
graphic illustrations are very clear, and the excellen 
color adds even more to their clarity and vividness 

P. H. McB. and C. H. 


Life Insurance. Four filmstrips. 35 mm. Blac 


to move spasmodically, with some good scenes but also 
some poor ones. It achieves its point, however, after 
a fashion. This is probably meant for teachers and 
school administrators at both the upper elementary 
and high school levels. 


Individual Differences. 16 mm sound. 23 minutes. 
Black and white, $100. 


and white, $3.00; $10 the set. Color, $5.00; $1: 
the set. Produced by Audio-Visual Material 
Consultation Bureau, College of Education 
Wayne University. Available from The Institut 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, Ney 
York 22, New York. 


A teacher demonstrates first how a class is con- 
ducted without regard for the differences among the 
pupils and then shows how the class should be con- 
ducted taking these individual differences into ac- 
count. One student is singled out to serve as an 
example of the results in both instances. This is 
probably intended for teachers at the elementary 
level. If so, many teachers may find the portrayal 
stiff and unreal. DAT 


How to Catch a Cold. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. 
Color. Produced by Walt Disney for Kleenex. 
Free through Association Films, 206 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Excellent for children and lay audiences who 
will consider it humorous. Presents a common 
sense view in explaining how to avoid colds, 
protecting other people, and the chain or progress 
of exposure with emphasis on covering sneezes 
and cough with, of course, disposable tissues. 


Je MoS: 
FILMSTRIPS 
The following filmstrips are available from 
Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York: 


Protecting Eyes at Work. 50 frames. Color. TOF 
184. $6.00. 

This filmstrip attempts to stimulate eye-protection 
in the school shop. The presentation is done in both 
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These four filmstrips constitute an outline 0 


basic life insurance. Teacher’s guide accompanie 
each filmstrip. Usable in business training, socia 
studies, home economics, and arithmetic classes 


How Life Insurance Began. 42 frames. Review 
the ubiquity of risk and traces milestones in th 
development of insurance: division of merchan 
cargoes by ancient Chinese merchants on the Yangtz 
River, emergence of the underwriters of Lloyd’s 0 
London, ransom insurance as the immediate fore 
runner of life insurance, early life insurance societie 
charging flat premium to all members regardless © 
age, development of the first mortality tables base 
on burial records, and the emergence of the moder 
insurance policy based on such mortality tables 
Suitable for eighth grade, high school, and coll 
Pictures are clear and hold attention well. Capti 
are excellent. 


Planning Family Life Insurance. 46 frames. De 
scribes the family life insurance plan as an analysi 
of family needs and their relation to family means 
Emphasizes the importance of a reliable insurane 
agent to assist in the planning. Describes the differen 
objectives of such plans: immediate cash for s 
vivors’ expenses, family income, mortgage insuran 
retirement income, loan value. The teacher will n 
to interpret these to students as alternatives rathe 
than parts of the same policy. Distinguishes betwee! 
death needs and life needs. Again emphasizes tha 
needs change with age. High school level. 

J.M.G. 
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How Life Insurance Operates. 44 frames. Em- 
| phasizes basic principles. Compares life insurance 
| principle with operation of an imaginary book in- 
| surance plan. Illustrates the concepts of changing 
| risk with changing age, term life insurance, ordinary 
| life insurance, computation of the insurance com- 
| pany’s risks and policy-holders’ premiums. Color 
| and illustrations do not stand out well. Attempted. 
| humor seems overdone. High school level. 


How Life Insurance Policies Work. 44 frames. 
| By pointing out differences between families, this 
| filmstrip describes the four principal types of policies: 
| term, straight life, limited payment life, and endow- 
| ment, and illustrates the different benefits of these 
policies to different family groups. Some labeling 
is difficult to read because background is too dark. 
| High school level. J.M.G. 


i The following filmstrips are available from the 
-am Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
oulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan: 


Seasons, Weather and Climate. A series of five 
filmstrips. Color, $5.70 each; $26.40 the set. 


Our Earth in Motion. The rotation of the earth 
in relation to the sun, why we have day and night, 
and how the revolution of the earth gives us our 
year are clearly explained. 


The Sun and Our Seasons. The causes of the 
seasons and the lengths of days and nights are shown. 


What Is Weather? The factors which make up 
weather and the relation of weather to the activities 
of man are well illustrated. 


What Makes Weather? Wind and the different 
types of precipitation are shown. 


; Climate. An explanation of climate and the ways 
_ in which it influences the activities of man are shown. 
| These filmstrips are excellent. They are adapted for 
' upper elementary grades and the junior high Boek 


At Home and School with Tom and Nancy. Six 
filmstrips. Color, $4.50 each; $25.50 the set. 

This series depicts some of the activities in which 
Tom and Nancy, primary grade twins, take part 
during the day. The pictures begin with the twins 
getting ready for school, show the safe way of getting 
to school, outline the work of the morning, and the 
lunch and play periods; a school birthday party and 
home activities conclude the series. Each frame is 
an attractive, colored photograph and should provide 
| the primary teacher with a point of focus for class- 
room discussion of attitudes she is helping children 
to develop. The frames showing classroom activities 
would prove useful for pre-service and in-service 
classes for teachers, presenting teaching techniques 
and approaches to classroom problems. 


LITERARY MAPS 
Illinois Authors, 1952. By the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, Urbana, Illinois. 
Free to new members of the Association. Cost to 


Many people think they 
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others: map only, $1.50; two supplementary Bul- 
letins, 50 cents; map and two Bulletins, $1.75. 
Bulletins bound in cloth cover with map on thin 
paper in packet, $2.50. 

This pleasing pictorial wall map, 22/’x34”, 
shows the locale of various Illinois authors. Neat 
and uncluttered, it is attractive as well as in- 
formative. The bulletins contain brief biographical 
material concerning nearly 300 Illinois authors. 
Valuable for high school teachers. ay Male 


MISCELLANY ; 

Multi-Model Geometric Construction Set Lit- 
erature. By Yoder Instruments, East Palestine, 
Ohio. 1946. Pp. 4. Drawings are by C. N. 
Schuster, Jr., of thirty-six arrangements of the 
Multi-Model Set that was developed by Herbert 
R. Hamley, Head of Mathematics of the London 
Day Training College, London, England. 

The literature illustrates clearly arrangements 
and demonstrations possible with the set ; suggests 
concisely for each of the two and three dimen- 
sional arrangements shown its particular applica- 
tion in illustrating problems in plane and solid 
geometry, trigonometry, mechanical drawing, sci- 
ence, college or modern geometry, plane and solid 
analytic geometry, and certain subjects in physics. 
The thirty-six drawings may well suggest ways 
and means whereby ingenious teachers, by the 
use of some very simple materials, can put life 
into the difficult parts of the subject of mathe- 
matics. Jui¥e 


NUMBER GAME 


Spinno. A Game of Number Combinations. 
Available through The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A game designed for individual or group prac- 
tice in mastering the number facts that involve 
the four fundamental operations. The device 
consists of a durable base with a center post over 
which may be placed any one of eight discs on 
either side of which are printed the number facts. 
Riding the center post is a removable hand which 
may be spinned when playing the game so that the 
pointer of this hand comes to rest over a number 
combination which the child is expected to recall. 
He can then check his answer by turning the 
shield, riding the disc, so that the opening in the 
shield exposes the true answer. This device should 
prove stimulating in initial learning as well as 
helpful for remedial work. Sos 


are thinking when they are 


merely rearranging their prejudices.— William James 
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NEWS 


EDITED BY GEORGE J. STEINER 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ApvuLt Epucation — Adult school classes en- 
rolled an estimated 4,744,256 students during the 
past year, according to a recent nationwide survey 
conducted by the National Education Association. 
This represents an increase of almost two million 
in the past four years. Housewives comprise 
nearly one-fourth of the total enrollment, and an- 
other fourth is made up of skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled workers. A little over 17 per cent 
of the total number enrolling in adult classes are 
business and office workers. 


Leland P. Bradford, director of the NEA Adult 
Education Service, attributes the new interest in 
adult education to the change in that program. 
He declares that public school adult education has 
moved far from the position of repeating the ele- 
mentary and secondary program to one in which 
its curriculum ranges widely to meet adult needs. 
Classes in civics and public affairs were most 
popular with adults. Safety and automobile driv- 
ing education is the second most popular field. 
The smallest increase in interest was reported in 
the area of general academic education, and voca- 
tional and commercial education. 


Enrollments in adult education classes are in- 
creasing almost three times as fast in smaller cities 
as in the larger cities. School systems having a 
director of adult education were found to have 
larger and more comprehensive programs than 
cities lacking such an official. The most controver- 
sial issues facing many groups of public school 
adult education people today are questions about 
the inclusion of recreational activities and the pay- 
ment of fees. 


Dinc-Done ScHoot — This remarkable pro- 
gram began on NBC’s Chicago television station, 
WNBQ, on October 3, 1952, and in a few weeks 
soared into a popularity beyond the expectations 
of its creators, Judith C. Waller, NBC’s Chicago 
Director of Public Affairs, and George Heine- 
mann, WNBO Program Manager. Since Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, the program has been a network 
feature on Monday through Friday from 9:00 — 
9530, aanin CSily. 


There is no question of the need for a program 
aimed at pre-school children, the three to five- 
year-old group. Ding-Dong School has been de- 
scribed as a kind of nursery school, a program 
engaging the active participation of pre-school 
children and-one in which they can completely lose 
themselves in the fascination of attending their 
own school. There is but one person on the pro- 
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gram, “Miss Frances” who is actually Dr. Fraga 
Re Horwich, chairman of the Department of Edu. 
cation of Roosevelt College. She brings to her 
television program an extensive experience as 
teacher,. counselor, and administrator in ear 

childhood and elementary school education. But 
even more important than her ability and experi 
ence is her personality and the wonderful contac 
she makes with her young audience. When one 
considers the number of children of pre-school 
age and the small percentage who attend nursery 
schools, it is clear that Ding Dong School has 4 
vast potential audience for whom little has yel 
been done in television. According to Dr. Hunt 
General. Superintendent of Chicago Schools 
“Educational programs of this type bring tele: 
vision to the status it should rightfully enjoy.” 


The comments from mothers and from 
children themselves are universally enthusiastic 
and the flood of letters has been amazing — 3, 
in one day. Many of the comments from mother 
claim that they learn how to manage their pr 
school children by watching the methods employe 

tt 

EpucaTIonaL TV — Commercial radio inter 
ests throughout the country are trying to up 
the Federal Communications Commission ordé 
setting aside 242 channels for non-commercia 
educational use, according to Frieda Hennock, : 
member of the FCC and a leading supporter oF 
educational television. But public opinion, shi 
states, is almost 100 per cent in favor of educa 
tional TV.. 

Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, whet 
efforts to obtain a construction permit for cha 
ten have been opposed, believes the opposition 
“generated by commercial radio stations that wa 
a TV channel for themselves.” He suggested t 
the struggle for a free and untrammeled op 
tunity for education has been a long one and a) 
parently is not over. The right of educatio 
systems to radio and TV must be established noy 
In an address before delegates to the New Yor 
Educational Television Institute, which met 
November in Schenectady, Dr. William Janse 
superintendent of schools of New York Cit 
commented on the time, funds, and organizatie 
necessary prior to the actual contracting for a tel 
vision channel. Dr. Jansen said that he doesn 
believe we should be put in the position of eithe 
taking channels now or giving them up foreve 
The Federal Communications Commission shoul 


’ by Miss Frances. 
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‘ke the position that some stations should be re- 
“srved for all time for the public. 

| While many obstacles are being encountered, 
rogress is being made in the field of educational 
Mlevision. The Office of Education, Washington, 
C., reports that an informal survey this fall 
svealed that 86 colleges and universities, 30 
-thool systems, and 5 medical schools are produc- 
‘ig television programs to help carry on their 
‘fork. In addition, some 200 more institutions 
“re equipping classrooms and laboratories to re- 
ave television or are wiring to pick up programs 
‘rom their own classrooms. As of October 15, 
952, 14 applications had been presented to the 
icc for construction permits to operate stations. 
hese are to come out of the 242 channels set 
‘side by the FCC last spring for the exclusive use 
af education on a non-commercial basis. The 
rend seems to be toward state-wide networks for 
oo: Fourteen states already are operating 


'r planning such hook-ups. 
| 


| Tue Firta Annuat Cuicaco Area ‘CAREER 
CONFERENCE — Co- sponsored by the Chicago 
sun-Times, the Illinois Institute of Tetinclogy. 
‘nd the Chicago Technical Council, this confer- 
‘nce will be conducted on Saturday, April 18, at 
he Illinois Institute of Technology. 

_ The conference endeavors to acquaint young 
»eople, by contact with men and women actually 
‘ngaged in each vocation and successful in their 
jelds, with the personal and training require- 
‘nents of the occupation, with its advantages and 
| gestae its rewards and _ responsibilities, 


ind its occupational trends and opportunities. The 
‘onference aims to provide this information early 
mough in the student’s career. so that he can take 
idvantage of it in planning his future training. 

By providing contact with vocations of alterna- 
rive, interest in one place and in a short period of 
‘ime, these sessions aid the undecided student to 
make comparisons which will aid in his ultimate 
thoice. In addition, it opens new occupational 
possibilities of which young people may not be 
ware. However, the conference does not intend 
to provide personal advice or individual counsel. 
tt believes that such consultation should be re- 
served for professional advisors and counselors 
who utilize personal information about and in- 
sight into the student, which is not available to the 
individual panel participants of the various meet- 
ings. 

Following is the program offered to high school 
Students of the Chicago area on Saturday, April 
be; 1953: 
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9:00 —9::50 A. M.— GreneRAL SESSION 


10:00 — 11:50 a. m. 
Art— 


Commercial Artist 
Industrial Design 
Interior Decorator 
Photographer 


Agriculture — 
Farm Manager 
Forester j 
Horticulturist 
Veterinarian 


' Engineering (Section 1) — 


Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical — Electronics 
Mechanical 
Metallurgical — Mining 


Home Economics — 
Commercial 
Dietician 
Teaching 
Textiles and Sewing 


Medical Science — 
Dentist 
Physician and Surgeon 
Psychiatrist 
Osteopath 


Merchandising — 
Advertising — Sales Promotion 
Purchasing 
Selling (Industrial) 
Selling (Store) 


Music — 
Professional 
Teaching — Private 
Teaching — School 


Pharmacy — 
Prescriptions 
Sales 


Physical Education — 
Athlete 
Coach 
Recreation 
Teacher 


1:00—2:50 p. m. 
Architecture — 
Business Structures 
Engineer 
Private Homes 


Engineering (Section II) — 
Food 
Instrument 
Quality Control 
Safety 


Finance — 
Banker 
Economist 
Insurance 
Investment Broker 


Health Services — 
Beautician 
Chiropodist 
Chiropractor 
Optometrist 


Library Science — 
Industrial Librarian 
Public Librarian 
School Librarian 


Nursing — 


Institutional — General Bedside 
Private Duty 
Public Health 


Professional Entertainment — 
Ballet 
Cinema 
Radio and Television 
Stage 


Social Science — 


Economist 
Political Science 
Social Worker 
Sociologist 


Technicians (Section 1) — 
Aeronautical 
Automotive 
Laboratory — Chemical 
Radio and Television 


Therapy — 
Handicapped Children 
Music 
Occupational 
Physical 


3:00 to 4:50 p. m. 


Biological Science — 
Bacteriologist 
Biochemist 
Biologist 
Medical Technologist 


Industrial Management Law — 
Accounting 
Corporation 
Criminal 
General Counsel 
Industrial Engineer 
Personnel 
Traffic — Transportation 


Psychology — 
Clinical Psychologist 
Industrial Psychologist 
School Psychologist 


Secretarial and Stenographic — 
Bookkeeping 
Clerical 
Secretarial 
Stenographic 


Religious Careers — 
Catholic 
Hebrew — this panel will not be included because 
the Conference is being held on the Jewish 
Sabbath 


Protestant 


Teaching — 
College 
Elementary School 
High School 
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Technicians — 
Air Conditioning 
Construction 
Draftsman 
Electrician 
Heating 
Plumbing 


Writing and Journalism — f 
Books ; a 
Magazines Be 
Newspaper | 
Public Relations _ vA 


Juvente Deringuency —The U. S. Chil 
dren’s Bureau is engaged in a study on new trend: 
in juvenile delinquency. At a recent conferences 
in Philadelphia,the Youth Study Center of thai 
city pointed out three new trends in delinquency 


1, Increased seriousness in the type of juvenile crime 
Boys of ten are now committing the type rc) 
burglaries and hold-ups that boys of fifteen or six 
teen used to do; boys of fifteen are being arrestec 
for the kind of crimes that had been committed by 
youths of twenty. 


2. An increased percentage of emotional disturbanet 
in delinquent girls. 

3. Evidence that these youth were increasingly unabl 
to maintain a pattern of continued progress towart 
a chosen goal. “If they can’t maintain such % 
pattern, they will be open to any subversive influ 
ence in the community,” the conference was tok 
by E. Preston Sharp of Philadelphia. Mr. S 
estimated that more than 50,000 children and i 
haps as high as 100,000 are detained in jails in 
country. 


NationaL CrtTIzENsHIPp CoNFERENCE — Ex 
President Truman told delegates to the Sev 
enth National pepe a! Conference which r 
recently in Washington, D. C., that it is their jo 
to make the ideals and principles of Americanist 
clear to-all people. The success of our institution 
depends on a clear understanding of what o 
democracy is, what its foundations are, and wher 
it is strong and weak. The address ended wi | 
the statement “Free government is based not only 
on morality, but also on reason.’ 


This was part of the first official observance @ 
Citizenship Day, new annual patriotic day by a¢ 
of Congress. Approximately 1,000 delegates rep 
resenting 600 public and private agencies through 
out the nation attended the three-day conferene 
sponsored by the United States Department @ 
Justice and the National Education Association 
Young people representing various youth orgamt 
zations throughout the country took part in pane 
discussions and participated in the discussia 
groups. Among the conclusions reached by th 
eighteen discussion groups were: 

1. Young adults, for many reasons, either do not 6 

cannot exercise their rights as citizens. 

2. The enjoyment and exercise of constitatigl 

rights and privileges is fluid and not static. Rig! 


and privileges change and develop as conditior 
change and as new problems arise. 
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3. Good citizens are physically and mentally healthy. 
4. A community is not a group of buildings; it is a 
| group of people. A community flourishes only 
when its citizens work constantly to improve it. 
5. A citizen’s responsibility is to his own community 
as well as to his nation. 


Narrow FEDERATION oF Music eee —In 
J operation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
py, the National Federation of Music Clubs 
ugurated a series of new programs on January 
1953. Entitled “Youth Brings You Music” the 
ygram will feature each week young musicians 
ym a different state chosen by each State Fed- 
‘tion of Music Clubs. All performers will be 
a-professionals and will include both instru- 
gntalists and vocalists. 
| ae on Sunday over NBC radio from 3:15 
3:30 p. m., EST, the schedule from March 
ough April is: 


‘March 1 North Carolina 
March 8 Utah 
March 15 Minnesota 
» March 22 Washington 
‘March 29 South Carolina 
\April 5 Massachusetts 
_ April 12 New York 
|April 26 Florida 
April’26 Colorado 


Operation “Epucation” — American educa- 
fs who are overwhelmed by the 100 per cent 
trease in school enrollment. can count their 
ssings after learning of the Tokyo-American 
nool system, which has experienced an increased 
rollment of over 1,000 per cent in the seven 
ars of its existence. Designed to facilitate the 
ucation: of dependents of Security Forces per- 
mnel, the Tokyo school grew from one school 
‘th an initial enrollment of 167 students to a 
ak of 5 schools with over 2,000 pupils. 


/Major Fred C. Streng, former superintendent 
schools in Saratoga, Wyoming, heads the 
‘stem which now boasts a staff of 95 elementary 
id high school teachers. R. W. Peterson, former 
\perintendent of schools in Phillipsburg, Kansas, 
ves as assistant director and technical advisor ; 


Omar N. Bradley 
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Dr. R. B. Patin, director of dependent schools, 
G-I Section, Federal Economic Commission, is- 
sues the directives which outline the schools’ 
course of study. Teachers are carefully selected 
on the basis of ability and background and are 
screened through a nation-wide recruiting pro- 
gram. Qualifications for both teachers and prin- 
cipals are high. 


The school calendar for T. A. S. is comparable 
to that maintained by similar statewide educational 
systems. The school is a member of the North 
Central Association of high schools, colleges, and 
universities. Major Streng has been authorized 
to give college entrance examinations to all high 
school students in Japan. 


T. A. S. has two well-organized, capable PTA’s. 
It also has a school board that acts in an advisory 
capacity for the system. Cafeterias serve well- 
balanced luncheons to the students at a minimum 
cost, and the system transports students to and 
from school over thirty-three routes throughout 
the Tokyo area in buses furnished by the Com- 
mand’s Motor Center. 


OVERSEAS TRAINING AND RESEARCH — Eighty- 
three recent American college graduates have been 
awarded an aggregate of $473,850 by the Ford 
Foundation Board on Overseas Training and Re- 
search. These awards will enable them to initiate 
or continue studies on various problems concern- 
ing Asia and the Near and Middle East. Many 
of the recipients will spend from one to three 
years in the countries they are studying. Others 
will carry out their projects in American univer- 
sities. 

The purpose of this program is to stimulate in- 
creased knowledge of certain foreign areas and to 
help meet the urgent need throughout those critical 
areas for large numbers of men and women well 
qualified in business, education, agriculture, labor 
relations, and the professions. This is the first 
year of the Ford Foundation’s overseas program. 
No decision has yet been reached regarding the 
possibility of continuing it for a second year. 


Education makes a people easy to lead but difficult to 


drive; easy to govern but impossible to enslave. — General 
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PERIODIC AS 


EDITED BY PHILIP LEWIS 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


“Spelling Attack: A Plan for the Tenth 
Grade.” By Thelma L. Cooley. The Clearing 
House, November, 1952. 


In the belief that high school sophomores are 
unusually vulnerable to a concerted attack upon 
their faulty spelling habits, Miss Cooley developed 
a speller designed to meet the special needs of her 
school. Many of the ideas exploited can be re- 
used in modified form in most programs. The 
author generously offers complimentary copies to 
readers requesting them. 


“What Are Textbooks Good For?” By John 
E. Warriner., The English Record, Fall, 1952. 


Textbooks do have a place in the classroom, 
but their intended functions have been subject to 
many abuses. Major among these mis-directions 
are the teacher’s dependence upon them for moti- 
vation and instruction as well as for a course of 
study. Texts are held to be storehouses of re- 
source material — illustrative items, drill exer- 
cises, and a conveniently accessible reference 
source. Materials should be selected as needed 
by individuals and groups to meet varying situa- 
tions and demands, but not necessarily in the 
sequence or scope contained in the book. 


“What Should We Teach About International 
Affairs?” By Willard E. Givens. The School 
Executive, December, 1952. 

Executive Secretary Emeritus Givens of the 
National Education Association makes a brief but 
effective plea for teaching American children 
about international affairs. This cause is seen 
not merely as an embellishment of the curriculum, 
but as the responsibility our democracy has to 
furnish leadership and understanding for much 
of the world today. A list of applicable sugges- 
tions, assembled from the contributions of one 
hundred distinguished American leaders, gives 
clarity to the program. 


“Too Young To Choose?” By Annie Laurie 
Keyes. Educational Leadership, October, 1952. 

An instructional supervisor shares the observa- 
tions made during her visit to a first grade class- 
room; children demonstrate that they can make 
choices and arrive at considered judgments even 
at this level. At least partial answers are given 
to the problems of assisting youngsters in the 
problem-solving process and in creating an envir- 
onment in which they are challenged to think. 
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‘endo the enthusiasm, spontaneity, and feeling 


“You and the Public.” By J. Lloyd Tr 
Illinois Education, December, 1952. 

On the basis of extended study, the autho 
stantiates the view that communication betwey 
teachers and parents is not nearly what it she 
be, and ue takes place when there are 


heir the parents nor the teachers are certai 
to what the functions of the organization s 
be. A statistical breakdown of what a 
transpires at the average PTA meeting is 
but more important are the suggestions listed 
future action. 


“Portrait of an Educational Statesman.” 
by Ben Willet to Henry C. Jensen. The Am 
School Board Journal, December, 1952. © 

An inspiring story of the behavior and philo 
ophy of a fictional school administrator wh 
sesses all of the desirable human and profes 
qualities is related in a brief and pointed m: 
The situations dealt with have universal a 
and meaning for the educator and effectively 
ply solutions that can be applied locally. 


“First School.” By A Stati Writer 
Saskatchewan Bulletin, Canada, September, 1 

Designed to be helpful to the brand-new teac 
in connection with her first assignment, this sy 
posium of advice and guidance will also Pre 
nostalgia for the experienced instructor. 
triguing side-effect results when the reader ; 
alyzes the points set forth in terms of a perse 
philosophy. 


“T’m Not Coming Back This Year.” By 
Anonymous Teacher. Social Education, Novet 
ber, 1952. 

Although successful by most professional sta: 
ards, this veteran instructor voluntarily choe 
not to return to teaching because he feels kk 
conditions do not permit sufficient freedom 
teach. The usual subtle and a number of ot 
not so subtle pressures have taken over in © 
school system to restrain through fear and in 


security essential to underwrite genuine in 
action between teacher and pupil. The recita 
incidents detrimental to morale and instructio 
efficiency is sobering indeed. 
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: Let’s Be Sensible in Reporting Pupil Prog- 
3.” By J. Willis Owen. Michigan Education 
rnal, November, 1952. 


\ttempts to modify or change the traditional 
ort card have been made by many schools and 
‘results are well known to the profession. The 
jeriment described here is unusual enough to 
frant interest and attention. Knowing that all 
‘ents in a community will not immediately wel- 
‘ae the parent-teacher interview in lieu of the 
fire formal report, a system of education was 
stituted. along with a periodic ballot for the 
@ilts. Choice of alternatives given included: 
() the traditional card; (2) parent-teacher inter- 
¥w; (3) no report; and (4) a combination of 
| formal report card given only after the inter- 
*w. Regular checks revealed a progressively 
i her percentage of parents requesting the inter- 
aw. 


3 


| ‘Some Sociological Factors in Language De- 
opment.” By John J. DeBoer. Elementary 
Eglish, December, 1952. 


A comprehensive summary of research findings 
Bi professional discussions concerned with the 
8: iological factors operating in childhood as they 
‘uence language development. This well-docu- 
@nted analysis concerns itself with such vital 
?ms as bi-lingualism, social stratification, econo- 
cs, and mass media of communication. The 
tire problem of language development is seen 
»its broader and more complex connotation and 
ilps to provide the perspective needed for effec- 
e work in the field. The accompanying biblio- 
ty taps a great deal of the pertinent con- 
‘nporary findings. 


“Challenging the Gifted Student.” By Inez 
tilly. School Life, November, 1952. 


~The educational focus is steadily shifting to 
trlude more adequate provision for instructing 
#d challenging the above-average student. Typical 
: this trend are the steps taken by a high school 
tithematics teacher to exploit the potentialities 
| her students. Aptitude testing and special 
4 
1 


fisses are only part of the approach. Supple- 
mentary project assignments, correlated science 
ivestigations, a mathematics club provide addi- 
{nal stimuli. 


“Hold That Audience.” By the Issue Com- 
littee. Adult Leadership, December, 1952. 

Meeting planners and individuals interested in 
ancing purposes for which meetings are held 
ill be concerned with the analysis of the 
rengths and weaknesses of the average mass 
‘ssion. Although audience passivity is tagged as 
jablic Enemy Number One, many other factors 
le presented and identified. The closing state- 
jent distinguishes between the idea of democratic 
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involvement of the audience as against manipula- 
tion of the group for selfish purposes. 


“Mass Media Education — A Challenge.” By 
Molly A. Bruckner. The Journal of the AER-T, 
December, 1952. 


Much has been said in behalf of mass media 
productions by educators, but here another side 
is exposed for analysis. Suggestion is made that 
teachers promote anti-commercialism in an effort 
to remove their amateur productions from compe- 
tition with the more polished and effective pro- 
fessional counterparts. Instances are cited to 
strengthen the indictment, but the value of the 
article lies in the remedies advanced. 


“Teaching Reading the A-V Way.” By Hubert 
J. Davis. Educational Screen, December, 1952. 

It is a matter of personal reaction to agree or 
disagree with the author’s statement that, “Read- 
ing has become the most over-emphasized and 
undertaught subject in the curriculum.” How- 
ever, many of the techniques illustrated and de- 
scribed in the article are worthy of inspection and 
application to reinforce methods now in use. The 
“A-V Way” is broadly interpreted to include such 
devices as the flannel board, projected materials, 
recorded sources, and printed materials, as well 
as the more familiar devices. 


“Unanswered Questions about A-V Education.” 
By James Binney. The Clearing House, October, 
1952: 

The relative effectiveness of movies, radio, and 
comics in terms of permanence of learning is ques- 
tioned as compared with the written word itself. 
Likewise, the current emphasis on multi-sensory 
instructional materials gives rise to doubt as to 
their efficacy as far as the author is concerned. 
The results of a limited survey show possible but 
unsubstantiated conclusions in this direction. 
Many of the questions raised, however, suggest 
a need for re-examination of current methods of 
utilization of A-V items. 


“Growing Up Professionally.” A Report by 
The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. The Journal of 
Teacher Education, September, 1952. 

Encouraging developments and marked prog- 
ress permeate the recital of activities of this 
NEA Commission during the year 1951-52. Defi- 
nite evidence of increased recognition of teaching 
as a major profession is set forth in a convincing 
manner. Statistics and descriptions deal with 
such areas as the up-grading of professional 
standards, creation of -a national council for 
teacher accreditation, salary recommendations, 
publications and research, and interstate recipro- 
city compacts in teacher certification. 
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“The Office of Education in Its 85th Year.” 
By Elaine Exton. The American School Board 
Journal. December, 1952. 


It is a revelation to discover the manifold func- 
tions and services now connected with this federal 
office. The staff has grown to include 219 pro- 
fessional members with an equal number of 
clerical workers during the 1952 fiscal year. Con- 
gressional appropriation for expenditure by the 
U. S. Office of Education was $160,787,274, with 
almost 3 million dollars of this designated for 
operating expenses. Details are given as to the 
line and staff set-up, but more important is the 
delineation of information, publications, and as- 


sistance available to educational organizations and - 


individuals in‘the various fields and at the differ- 
ent levels. 


“The Role of the Foundation in Education.” 
By Sloan Wilson. Saturday Review, September 
13, 1952. 


Foundation scholarships, projects, and experi- 
ments are familiar to all in education, but it is 
startling to realize the magnitude of this type of 
activity. The Rockefeller Endowment started 
with a capitalization of more than 469 million 
dollars in 1913 only to be over-shadowed by the 
Ford Foundation backing of over one-half billion 
dollars. In addition to these colossal funds, hun- 
dreds of lesser sums have been implemented, by 
permission of the tax laws, to influence and to 
assist public and private undertakings. It is held 
that such spending is more than simple philan- 
thropy; it is something new—“A tremendous 
reservoir of power to be exercised for the public 
good, but administered privately.” 


“Confusion and Conflict in Educational Theory : 
An Analysis.” By Hugh C. Black. Peabody 
Journal of Education, November, 1952. 


The writer’s goal is to bring some order to the 
consideration of the diverse and divergent theories 
of education. While falling somewhat short of 
this mark due to space limitations and over-simpli- 
fication of complex ideologies, there is merit in 
the presentation. Comparisons, initially, are made 
between traditionalism and progressivism as ex- 
tremes. Then Morrison’s learning-product theory 
is viewed in contrast to Dewey’s learning-process 
approach with a final plea for understanding that 
education is both a product and a process. 


Always do right; 
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you will gratify some people and 
astonish the rest.— Mark Twain 


“Homeroom Guidance.” By Raymond Patouill 3 
Teachers College Record, December, 1952. 


The high school homerooms have long bee 
considered wonderful guidance situations by t 
guidance specialists but something much less the 
wonderful by many of the teachers actually worl 
ing in such situations. Underlying causes for th 
schism are exposed and the remedy proposed su 
gests that guidance generalists are needed in a 
dition to the guidance specialists now beit 
utilized. The charge is made that specialists tak 
guidance out of the classroom and bring it im 
their own special province. In combination wit 
the work of the generalist to enlist the acti 
participation of the school staff, the speciali 
could be more effectively patronized. 


“The Coming Breakdown of American Edi 
cation.” By Earl James McGrath. Parent 
Magazine, January, 1953. 

Commissioner of Education McGrath sounds 
grave warning in connection with the fate ¢ 
American education unless decisive measures @ 
implemented now. The building shortage and th 
teacher shortage are well known to all as a ge 
eral concept, but the statistics quoted can not |] 
denied. Ninety-eight of every one hundred 
dren of school age now attend school. Alime 
three-fourths of our youth enter high school 
about half of these graduate from high school. | 
this group 20 per cent continue on to colleg 
These are unprecedented totals. In opposition 
this trend is the construction backlog of over 
million classrooms, with at least an equal num 
needing replacement, and this still does not 
into account the growing teacher shortage. Ther 
are some alternatives available, and these a 
forcefully presented. a 


“Children’s Ways of Talking and Lister 
By Margaret B. Parke. Childhood Educati 
January, 1953. 

The characteristics of the child’s develop 
in communication as well as his accompany 
needs for expression are clearly explained as 
gress is made starting at and continuing thro 
the first eight years. In addition, suggestions 
given for developing good listening as well 
good speaking procedures. Emphasis is plac 
upon the concept that language proficiency is 
an end in itself; such proficiency must accom 
behavior development in meaningful situation 


| 
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EDITED BY ELLEN M. OLSON 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Contributors to this section are Clara M. Berghoefer, Alice Bigane, Vernon W. Brockman, 
George E. Butler, Joseph Chada, Mary E. Courtenay, Pearl B. Drubeck, Ruth M. Dyrud, 
Florence P. Eckfeldt, Frances H. Ferrell, Lucile Gafford, Russell A. Griffin, Coleman 
Hewitt, Emily M. Hilsabeck, Louise M. Jacobs, David Kopel, Joseph Kripner, 


| Jacqueline M. Krump, Marian Lovrien, Melvin M. Lubershane, Charles R. 
: Monroe, Edna T, McMahon, Charles W. Peterson,.Theodore G. Phillips, 
Robert Roth, Eloise Rue, Leonard J. Simutis, Shirley E. Stack, David 
Temkin, Joseph J. Urbancek, Robert J. Walker, and 
Dorothy E. Willy. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


| Subject Headings for Children’s Materials. By Eloise 
te and Effie LaPlante. 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
1 Iiiinois: American Library Association, 1952. Pp. 

1). $4.00. 

_A functional subject heading list that serves the 
S cific needs of catalogers of children’s materials has 
\g been awaited by librarians i in both school and public 
raries. This book successfully fills the void and be- 
©nes the definite work. With considerable experience 
ad research as their authority, the authors have con- 
tbuted a sound and scholarly work that is practicable 
a serviceable, complete and consistent, and firmly 
sed upon both a realistic conception of children’s in- 
‘ests and curricular needs. The book is of prime 
‘nificance to all librarians who work with children. 


GELB. 


| Planning for Teaching. By Robert Richey, 330 W. 
“od Street, New York 36, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Dok Company, 1952, Pp. 422. $4.75. 

_A realistic treatment of the factors which influence 
student’s choice of teaching as a career. The student 
enabled to evaluate himself in terms of the personal, 
ofessional, and economic aspects of teaching. An en- 
ely honest presentation is made of the teacher’s place 
i; person in relation to the community, the school and 
‘¢ classroom ‘in both the metropolitan area and the 
aall town. Both the school and its function are 
‘scribed in terms of current practice, and the question 
| consonance of current practice with the student’s 
Irsonal standards is considered. The~text is illus- 
ated with charts, scales, graphs, photographs, and line 
‘awings. It is written in an informal and direct man- 
ir. The intention is to enable the student to realize 
hether or not there is agreement between his own 
ilues and principles, and his preparing for a lifetime 
‘reer of teaching. R.A.G. 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age. 1952 Yearbook of 
le Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
dment. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
3 National Education Association, 1952. Pp. 263. 
50. 


Here is an unusual and exceptionally valuable book 
pr teachers. It deals with the problems of children, 
irents, and teachers who reflect the tensions and con- 
icts of our anxiety-ridden world. Teams of educators, 
deiologists, anthropologists, and psychologists discuss 
lese problems in an illuminating fashion and describe 
leir educational implications. Dake 
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A Community Youth Development Program. By 
Robert J. Havighurst et al. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 75. 5750 S. Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
59. $1.50. 


Briefly, “the Community Youth Development pro- 
gram is an experiment. It is a test of the hypothesis that 
the community, through local persons appropriately 
trained, can increase its production of unusually able, 
creative young people and can reduce its production of 
socially and personally maladjusted young people.” The 
monograph describes the organization, guiding consider- 
ations, and many of the procedures employed in this 
unique program. Dake 


The Development op Modern Education. By Fred- 
erick Eby. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 719. $6.00. 


The title of Eby’s new version of the original book, 
published in 1934, is likely to be misleading, unless one 
remembers that the “modern” era may be said to date 
back to the Reformation movement of the sixteenth 
century. The book is devoted largely to a very thorough 
review of the men and events that shaped the religious, 
political, and educational history of Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Colonial American edu- 
cation is treated hurriedly in the fifteenth chapter, then 
gives way to five chapters on education in eighteenth 
century Europe. Into the final four chapters, the author 
crams the dynamic growth of American education of the 
1900’s, with necessarily brief reference to almost every 
educator, psychologist, and philosopher who has affected 
that growth in any way. Obviously, because of the 
elaborate and lengthy treatment of early European edu- 
cation, twentieth century problems are merely mentioned 
at the end of the book, with discussion so limited as to 
be of little value to the student of modern education. 
The author has covered too broad a period of history 
for adequate study in an ordinary-sized volume. His 
best contribution is the fine investigation into post-Ren- 
aissance Europe, in which he integrates educational his- 
tory with other social movements of the Pere 5 


1953 Annotated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading, Kindergarten — Grade 9. 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, New York: Children’s Reading Service. 
Free to teachers, librarians, and principals. 

This new ninety-six page catalog, edited by Dorothy 
Kay Cadwallader, presents a selected list of 1,000 chil- 
dren’s books, from over forty publishers, arranged by 
topics and grade school levels. A special section is 
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devoted to books suitable for remedial reading. Ex- 
hibits of books from the catalog are available for display 
to parents or to teachers when selecting library mate- 
rials. L.M. J. 


The Children’s Illustrated Classics. 300 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 10, New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1952, 


Five new volumes, bound in decorated cloth, with 
decorative end papers and illustrated with full color 
plates and black and white drawings, have been issued 
in 1952. These editions, notable for their beauty and 
readability, should create in children a desire to read 
the stories that every child should know. 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago. Edited by M. C. Carey. 
Illustrated by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. Pp. 243. $1.75. 
Grades 3-5, 


Here are the very familiar stories from many 
sources, English, Scotch, French, and Scandinavian. 
A mention of a few, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, The 
Three Little Pigs, The Sleeping Beauty indicates the 
contents. 


Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham. 
4-6. 

The illustrations by this great artist. make this an 
outstanding edition. The special designs for the bind- 
ing, end-papers, and jacket were made by Alexander 
H. Williamson. 


Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited and 
arranged by E. Dixon. Illustrated by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. Pp. 333. $1.75, Grades 4-6. 


Contains all the favorite stories. 


Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. . Original translation by 
M. A. Murray; revised by G. Tassinari. Illustrated 
by Charles Folkard. Pp. 214. $1.75. Grades 3-6. 


A most attractive and charming edition. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. 
E. Lucas. Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. Pp. 392. 
$2.25. Grades 3-6. 


Contains many of Andersen’s best known stories 
‘as well as some less familiar ones. L. M. J 


Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. By Samuel Glas- 
stone. 250 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 546. $2.90. 


This miniature encyclopedia presents in readable and 
concise form information on atomic energy which has 
been declassified by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
With few exceptions, the text is non-mathematical and 
should appeal to those interested in a descriptive pre- 
sentation of recent nuclear advances. The value of the 
book as a reference source is greatly enhanced by its 
detailed historfcal treatment. GE: 


Applied Leathercraft. “By Chris H. Groneman. 237 
,N. Monroe Street, Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett 
Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 210. $3.95. 


There has been a recent upsurge of interest in 
leathercraft, an interest which seems to have stemmed 
from the leisure time activities of men in the military 
service. This revision of a 1942 book provides excellent 
instruction for the home craftsman or those working in 
schools. The beginning section covers the history and 
commerical process of tanning leather, the second sec- 
tion contains a step by step procedure for making a 
variety of interesting projects which are well graduated. 
All projects are illustrated with photographs. 
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Pp. 210. $1.75. Grades’ 


Tne: 


Your Country and the World. By Robert M 
dinning, Ernest W. Tiegs, and Fay Adams. 
Building, Park Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts : 
and Company, 1952, Pp. 512. $3.72. 


A meaningful presentation of world geog 
against an historical background. Book 7 of the 
Adams Social Studies Series, it combines eco 
physical, and political geography. Designed esp 
for the upper grades, it develops and clarifies 
graphical concepts, especially those pertaining to 
topics as domestic and world trade and interna 
political, and economic relationship; it has as its 
theme the interdependence of nations. Interpretat 
terms of relationships is emphasized, particularly 
relationships between physical factors of the envitc 
ment and man’s activities and those existing betwe 
the United States and the balance of the world. T 
volume is profusely illustrated with pictures, nape 
charts; -~however, there is a lack of graphs showi 
the importance of countries in world production of co 
modities. Also neglected is the opportunity to introdt 
simple climatic charts which would be helpful im ¢ 
plaining the distribution of agricultural roa 

V.W.B 


Vitalized Assemblies —200 Programs for All ( 
casions. By Nellie Zetta Thompson. 300 Fourth Aven 
New York 10, New York: E. P. Dutton and Com 
1952. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


A must for all high schools and junior colleges. 
contains an idealistic viewpoint towards the educatia 
and cultural role of the assembly which will have. 
enlightening and energizing effect on administrators, 
rectors, and teachers. Although not technical, | 
planning and program ideas are excellent. Rating sca 
for evaluation are very thorough. Helpful index. R 
ommended for its fine attitude and useful suggestion 


R.J.1 


Measuring Educational Achievement. By William 
Micheels and M. Ray Karnes. 330 W. 42nd Street, 
York 36, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Compa 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 496. $4.50. 


This is a handbook that would be on great value 
teachers of industrial arts and vocational subjects. 1 
major emphasis is upon “how” to make tests rat 
than on “what” or “why.” Although designed for 
dustrial education there is much that is related to ot 
fields. The book is rather well illustrated not only w 
photograph and line drawings but with many exa: 
of tests. One of the authors is from the University 
Minnesota which, through the years, has provided ¢ 
siderable leadership in industrial education. (@ 


Individual Sports for Men. By John H. Shaw a 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylv 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1950. Pp. 399. $4.75. 


Here is a book which explains rather briefly teach 
the fundamentals of eleven sports. As a guide for 
dents in sports it should offer splendid suggestions 
beginners as well as advanced players. Methods of 
etiquette, rules, glossary, tests. and references are 
of each chapter. Jj: 


Cowboy Dan’s Work Play Book for the Raw 
Dictionary. 2231 W. 110th Street, Cleveland 2, q 
World Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. 64. 


A handy companion book for the Rainbow Die 
ary, this presents exercises to establish various s 
in dictionary use. The middle grade child will 
interest high in the cowboy theme. Clear type and 
plicity of explanations, directions, and questions sh 
help children’s use of the workbook; if used systemati 
it should be of great value in a vocabulary buil 
program. M.M.L 
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Driving Can Be Safe. By Truman S. Smith. 426-428 
| 6th Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
hing Company, 1949. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

‘This book should be required reading for all who 
live and all who expect to drive an automobile. It 
ould be worth while to review it about once a year. 
he author takes the point of view, and proves it, that 
factically all accidents can be prevented; the solution 
#s in standardizing our driving. The book is unusually 
ell illustrated, about half of the content being devoted 
| excellent line drawings, and is written in a breezy 
janner that makes interesting reading. It points up 
_2ry well how stupid and dangerous our driving habits 
lay be. H. 


| Growth in Arithmetic Series, Number Books 1 and 2. 
‘ly John R. Clark et al. 333 Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
on 5, New York:' World Book Company, 1952. Pp. 96 
nd 128 respectively. 56 cents and 64 cents respectively. 


4 These number books almost teach themselves. isey,. 


“ity sound foundations for the number concepts, present 
ch experiential material, are attractive to children, and 
xemplify the best in psychology. The primary teacher 
nll appreciate the simple vocabulary, the rich variety 
[3 hese and the introduction of place value. Where- 


s these two books lay the perfect foundation for the 
omplete series, grades three to eight, they could be 
‘\sed in connection with any series of good arithmetics. 
f E. T. McM. 


| Growth in Arithmetic Series, Grades 3-8. By John 
& Clark et al. 333 Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
Yew York: World Book Company, 1952. Pp, 314 each. 
$2.12 each. 

| At last we find a series of arithmetics which is at- 
‘ractive and at the same time alive with meaningful life 
situations. In gratifying fashion, the basic number con- 
septs are presented in terms of the child’s own thinking, 
tlearly and simply set forth. Children who use these 
dooks should be able to think with numbers creatively 
‘nstead of by rule or from set patterns to be memorized. 
They should develop lasting number competence. 

| E.T.McM. 

| 


|. Arithmetic Learning Series, four games: Say-it Ad- 
dition, Say-it Division, Say-it Multiplication, and Say-it 
Subtraction. By Edward W. Dolch. 119-123 W. Park 
Avenue, Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1951. 
Complete set to schools $4.50; $1.25 a game. 

These four games fascinate children and help them 
fix all the combinations, learning as they play. After the 
teacher has taught the game, children can play it by 
themselves, thereby relieving the teacher for other duties. 
The cards can be played as Bingo or Lotto and give the 
child who is poor in arithmetic as good a chance to win 
as the genius. Every teacher struggling with the funda- 
mentals will want this set. E. T. McM. 


Improving Instruction through Supervision. By 
Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. Pp. 523. $5.00. 

Recommended to those in current or anticipated 
supervisory positions. Approach is confined largely to 
consideration of principles involved in educational super- 
vision, and of the major aspects of the supervisory 
process: planning, organization, evaluation, and method. 
Every reader may not share in the identification of what 
the authors feel to be the “higher activities’ which the 
school is to make “both desired and maximally possible,” 
but his reading will reveal much information regarding 
the mechanics of supervision and the principles im- 
mediately underlying them. Exercises are provided at 
chapter ends which permit the reader-to solve situations 
in terms of material provided within the chapters. 

R.A. G, 
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Folklore for Children and Young People. Compiled 
and annotated by Eloise Ramsey in collaboration with 
Dorothy Mills Howard. Box 14, Bennet Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania: The 
American Folklore Society, Inc., 1952. Pp. 110. $4.00. 


This critical and descriptive bibliography for use in 
the elementary and intermediate schools, examined in the 
light of its “scope and intention,” is a very satisfying, 
selective list. Basic materials in English on an interna- 
tional scale, having reliable scholarship, are described 
for parents, teachers, and librarians, not for scholars. 
Folklore has been distinguished from the literary uses 
of folklore; true folklore, not original fantasy, being 
the concern. The appeal to young, readers is considered 
in a section of books designed for them. Valuable ref- 
erences for teachers are included, a few excellent and 
tried ones on storytelling; a few volumes on rhymes, 
songs, music, arts, and crafts; separate listing of legends, 
sagas, epics, and myths; and an out-of-print list which 
brings wistful memories of volumes which have almost 
disappeared from library shelves. 


Workbook in Geography to Accompany Atwood and 
Thomas's Neighborhood Stories.. By Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. Statler Building, Park 
Square, Boston 17, Massachuetts: Ginn and Company, 
1952. Pp. 80. 

A workbook of infinite value which produces excel- 
lent opportunities for systematic practice of basic social 
studies skills. The activities presented are varied and 
should stimulate continued interest. Though this book 
makes full use of sentence completion, word fill-in, and 
other objective exércise forms, it stresses concepts 
rather than the mere learning vocabulary. 

M.M.L. 


Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum. By 
Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain. 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1951. Pp. 477. $3.90. 

Books on evaluation are usually books on educational 
tests and statistics. This book is distinctly different: its 
subject is Education. Its focus:is on the values which 
parents and teachers seek through the diversified ac- 
tivities of the modern elementary-school curriculum. 
The authors provide a psychologically well-considered 
and democratically oriented framework for discovering 
the values that operate in the various divisions of a 
school program; they then present useful criteria and 
techniques for appraising the effectiveness of pupils’ and 
teachers’ efforts in striving toward their goals. The 
writers recognize their own: values, and demonstrate 
that “evaluation is not neutral.” Their able discussion 
of controversial issues is forthright and mature. Add 
to these their ability to combine wide scholarship with 
original thinking and readable writing, and the result 
is a distinguished text. D.K. 


General Education.  Fifty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
5750 S. Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 377. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. 


Prodded by the pressures of a rapidly changing 
society, higher education in America has undergone 
extensive analysis and reconstruction in recent decades. 
The resulting curricular changes have incorporated also 
some of the new knowledge concerning growth and 
learning. The most important changes are summed up, 
in a movement known as “general education,’ which 
has transformed the old concept and curriculum of 
liberal education. For an authentic, comprehensive, and 
coherent account of this development, this yearbook is 
probably the best single source. Eighteen prominent 
educators contributed to the volume. D.K 
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The Age of Danger. Edited by Harold F. Harding. 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York: Random 
House, 1952. Pp. 570. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50. 


Here are over sixty speeches on pressing American 
problems — whole speeches, not excerpts, in almost every 
case. The range of topics presented— most are on 
public affairs —is extraordinarily broad. The speakers 
are indeed eminent. The nature of most presentations 
is persuasive and argumentative. The timeliness of these 
materials is salient. For the earnestly thoughtful citizen 
these speeches can be enormously informative and stim- 
ulating — good starters, too, for further reading and 
thought on the respective topics. Cows PR. 


Elementary Social Studies Instruction. By .Maurice 
P. Moffatt and Hazel W. Howell. 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. Pp. 486. $4.25. 


‘Teachers today have a serious challenge to develop 
in children a strong foundation for successful citizenship 
and democratic living. This book presents specific help 
to teachers of children of all elementary years, including 
kindergarten, with a view to accomplishing this aim. It 
clarifies social “studies, their objectives, materials of 
instruction, and procedures, and co-ordinates them with 
the interests, needs, and growth of children. There are 
excellent up-to-date bibliographies and an extensive ap- 
pendix. For definite practical teaching suggestions, this 
book is very valuable. D.E. W. 


Guidance in Elementary Education. By Roy De Verl 
Willey. 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 825. $5.00. 


In this book the author attempts to more adequately 
prepare the elementary teacher for assuming her key 
role in furthering desirable personality adjustment of 
the child. Understanding of the child is increased by 
analysis of many influencing factors. Specific techniques 
of studying the child are discussed and then the teacher 
learns how to utilize these techniques in the classroom. 
Selected bibliography and case material are included in 
each chapter. C.M.B. 


Enameling: Principles and Practice. By Kenneth F. 
Bates. 2231 W. 110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio: World 
Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. 208. $3.75. 


An artist-teacher gives first a brief history of the art 
of enameling, which is as old as it is new. Then by 
words, drawings, and photographs he gives a complete 
coverage of the many techniques found to be practicable 
during his long teaching experience. Reports on experi- 
ments conclude with an invitation to the reader to work 
in a venturesome vein. Noteworthy examples done by 
contemporary enamelists show evidence of the healthy 
revival of this art. Students, teachers, and craftsmen 
will join in applauding such a comprehensive, concise, 
and authoritative handbook. R. M.D 


Growth and Development. By Karl C. Garrison et al. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1952. -Pp. 559. $5.00. 


According to the authors, this book represents “the 
production of a complete account of child growth and 
development.” The claim is absurd, even if one does 
not take it literally. Almost entirely absent and ignored 
essentially are the contributions of psychoanalytic work- 
ers who, more than any other single group, have provided 
significant insights and understandings — controversial 
and even invalid though some of their formulatives may 
be—of the dynamics of child behavior. One looks in 
vain, for example, for the contributions of Erik Erikson, 
Bruno Bettleheim, Fritz Redl, Anna Freud, etcetera. If 
the reader can-overlook these omissions he will find the 
book a fairly complete summary of the non-analytic 
literature. D 
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Social. Studies im Elementary Schad 


Teaching 
Revised Edition, By Edgar Bruce Wesley and Ma 
A. Adams, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Ma 


chusetts: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 466. $4.2 


Teachers will find in this book a wealth of though 
provoking material on how the school contributes to ' 
process of guiding children to become worthy and 
operative members of society. Social studies are car 
fully defined. The objectives, content, procedures, r 
sources, equipment, and evaluation of otitcomes a 
considered in the light of the child’s needs and f 
teacher’s functions. While the book will appeal especial 
to teachers of intermediate grades, the primary teach 
also will find much of value to her. D.E. W. 


Teaching Language in the Grades. By Mildred | 
Dawson. 313 Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, Ne 
York: World Book Company, 1951. Pp. 342. $3.80. 


The dual nature of language, the ideas children wi 
to express and the techniques and skills that facilite 
expression, is the basic consideration in this book. T. 
author understands children’s growth and developme 
and suggests content, organization, and procedures 
meet children’s needs as they arise. Every phase ~ 
language expression is given adequate treatment: expres 
ing, listening, reading, written communication and han 
writing, spelling, correct usage, grammar, and creati 
expression. Teachers’ will find this book very valuab 

D.E. W, 


All Together. By Dorothy Aldis, Illustrated by Hel 
D, Jameson, Marjorie Flack, and Margaret Freemé 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

The poems of Dorothy Aldis which have so lo 
delighted little children have been brought together 
a single volume. Here are 144 favorite poems cull 
from her 4 volumes of poetry, and 10 poems never pu 


_ lished before in book form. Charming illustrations, sor 


in color, accompany almost every poem. Truly a treasu 
for the primary teacher. LMG 


The Hen That Saved the World and Other Norwegt 
Folk Tales, Retold by Margaret Sperry. Illustrated — 
Per Beckman. 210 Madison Avenue, New York, Ne 
York: The John Day Company, 1952. Pp. 64. $2.25. 


Because Margaret Sperry has treasured the memo 
of the Norwegian folktales of her childhood, she h 
translated them into English that we may share the 
universal truths, As this is a retelling rather than 
literal translation, there is a smoothness and a chat 
about them that make them, effective for telling. It 
interesting to note the similarity between these and t 
folk tales with which we are familiar. The numero 
black and white illustrations have a unique quality th 
does much to enhance the book, a worthy addition 
any folklore collection. L.Mogt 


Told Under Spacious Skies. Selections by the Lite 
ature Committee of the Association for Childho 
Education. Illustrated by William Moyers. 60 Fif 
Avenue, New York 11, New York: The Macmill 
Company, 1952. Pp. 329. $3.00. 

This, the seventh Umbrella Book, dedicated 
“children everywhere,” is a collection of regional stori 
dealing with present day life in America. Excellen 
of writing was assured by choosing outstanding author 
Elizabeth Yates, Marguerite Henry, Marjorie Kinn 
Rawlings, John R. Tunis, Florence Crannell Means, Le 
Lenski are but a few. Since the selection was made « 
the basis of helping children everywhere “to understa: 
the varied patterns of life that exist in the Unit 
States of America and the courage and self relian 
they engender,” the stories will aid immeasurably 
teaching human relations. Excellent. L.M. J. 
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Our Own Age. Enlarged Edition. By Charles A. 
eard, James Harvey Robinson, and Donnal V. Smith. 
tatler Building, Park Square, Boston 17, Massachu- 
tts: Ginn and Company, 1952. Pp. 878. $4.20. 


Our Own Age is Volume II in the History of Civil- 
‘ation series and covers the period from Louis XIV 
> the present. Published originally in 1937, it has gone 
4rough four editions with the effort in each to meet 
ne demands of latest schoolroom practice. Its material 
$ organized around controlling ideas of which there are 
ight. Each of its thirty-six chapters is prefaced by a 
rief explanatory and summary essay and concludes 
ver a series of questions and exercises reviewing the 


york covered. The historical material presented is of 
_ solid and meaty nature and constitutes the desirable 
um and substance of the high school student’s knowl- 
-dge of European and world events. A workbook is 
wailable. 


| Everyday Mathematics, Revised Edition. By’ Harl 
%. Douglass, Lucien B. Kinney, and Vincent Ruble. 
383. Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York: Henry 
dolt and Company, ‘1951. Pp. 504.. $2.48. 


ie The material of this textbook stresses the’ use of 
such mathematics as the authors feel is of use in every- 
day affairs. It is interwoven into correlated topics 
developed i in such sequence as to make use of the arith- 
metic involved and the social situations on the junior 
nigh school level. The book should have value since it 
'§ a revision of an earlier edition and written by sea- 
soned authors. AU GAGs 


| Sohd Geometry. By Walter W. Hart and Veryl 
Schult. 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts: D. C, Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 198. $2.40. 


_ Contains the usual topics of the subject organized 
into a sequence that allows the average student to pro- 
ceed by methods of thinking that are designed to be 
logical to him. Written with “the usual style of strength 
found i in earlier works of the senior author, it is supple- 
mented with the strength and experience of the junior 
uthor. Correlated, where appropriate, with science and 
industry and enriched with reviews and mastery tests 
as needed. eieel 


Helen of Troy. A Play in Blank Verse. By J. 
William Miller, 1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Christopher House, 1952. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


Mr. Miller’s retelling of the ancient myth makes 
Helen its central figure, “caught between two world’s 
afire,? and brings into focus the psychological problem 
of a woman torn between fidelity to a soldier husband 
whose lust for power makes him a cold lover, and a 
prince whose worship of beauty embraces her with warm 
and radiant love. The tragedy springs from the irrecon- 
cilable differences between these three personalities. The 
modern tone of the play lies in the author’s emphasis on 
the conflict and the growth involved in the impact of 
circumstances on character. In production, the play 
should prove tense and colorful. L 


Capitol Hill. By Desider Holisher and Graham 
Beckel. 20 E. 70th Street, New York 21, New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 143. $3.00. 


This pictorial pat esiion, which contains one hun- 
dred beautiful photographs, affords delightful supple- 
mentary reading for the student of civics. In this age, 
when the trip to Washington is the crowning feature 
of the work in civics, this book, which tells in simple 
narrative form the story of many art treasures found 
on our Capitol Hill, may be used to motivate the trip and 
to satisfy spiritual and aesthetic needs. [2S eles 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A Song for Julie. By Ella Williams Porter. 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1951. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


Girls in their early teens will enjoy Julie’s first year 
as a music teacher in Mesquite, New Mexico. Julie tries 
out a modern philosophy of teaching with mixed results. 
But her enthusiasm, sympathy, and resourcefulness 
never fail her: Mesquite responds. Good intercultural 
relations. The color of the Southwest is in this book; 
the best ideals of teaching; and furthermore, a whole- 
some romance. Satisfying. M.L. 


By Marjory Hall. Illustrated by 
119 W. 57th Street, New York 19, 
Ppiy243; 


Linda Clayton. 
Catherine Barnes. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951. 
$2.50. 


Better written than most juveniles, this story has a 
vocational background that will appeal to the alert high 
school girl who dreams of a career. In college Linda 
becomes interested in advertising research; she: goes to 
New York to hunt for a job and begins by pushing 
doorbells. Hard work and good sense carry her over 
the hurdles. “Village” life is not all glamor. High- 
light: Linda’s fine relationship with an understanding 
older sister. Excellent characterizations; good love’ 
story. An honest and commendable book. M.L 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking, Second Edition. 
By Edwin C. Woolley, Franklin W. Scott, and J. C. 


Tressler. 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. 342. 
$2.40. 


Attempting to combine in itself the functions of 
workbook, reference handbook, and sustained text in 
English fundamentals, with a “maximum of...practice 
and minimum of theory,” this book succeeds only in the 
first of these in making a usable contribution to an 
already crowded field. Its numerous drills, tests, exer- 
cises, and, particularly, creative assignments are excellent 
and are of a sort that, properly handled in the classroom, 
might inculcate at least a working knowledge of some 
of the mechanical aspects of composition. As a reference 
work, however, and as a text on the arts of composition, 
it offers actually only a discontinuous list of practical 
“pointers,” devoid of any context more meaningful than 
a somewhat arbitrary chapter heading and lacking in any 
rationale of the occasions and purposes of written dis- 
course other than those of supplying “themes” for the 
classroom. As such it might serve as the hasty resort 
of a student whose instructor has requested simply “a 
theme.” The instructor in this case will deserve the 
consequences. R.R. 


Your Country and the World. By Robert M. Glen- 
dinning with Ernest: W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. Statler 


Building, Park Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts: Ginn 
and Company, 1952. Pp. 512. $3.72. 
This book treats the natural resources, industries, 


and trade of the world. It explains the development of 
nations which are playing leading roles in global affairs, 
with particular emphasis on the United States, and 
stresses the interdependence of world peoples. It com- 
bines economic, physical, and political. geography with 
enough history to make today’s world understandable to | 
boys and girls. Units cover the important aspects of 
growth and change in the United States and other 
countries; the world’s climates, resources, and products; 
manufacturing and international trade; the World Wars 
and problems of peace and security. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures, charts, graphs, and maps. 
Recommended for the upper grades and as a guide 
for resource units. V.M.B. 
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Poems for Red Letter Days. Compiled by Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist. Illustrated by Guy Fry, 225 S. Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania: Macrae 
Smith Company, 1951. Pp. 349. $3.50. 

Here is an untisual collection of classic and contem- 
porary poems, covering a wide range of appeals, planned 
for use on the important calendar days of the year. It 
is refreshing to find some unusual poems not often in 
anthologies. Another contribution consists of the inclusion 
of significant selections suitable for occasions for which 
there is a dearth of material; for example: Fire Pre- 
vention Week, Boy and Girl Scout Weeks, Be Kind to 
Animals Week, I Am an American Day, Armed Forces 
Day, and others. Very useful for upper grades and high 
school. TEM yi 


The Art of Communicating Ideas. By William J. and 
Joan Carroll Grace, 23-25 East 26th Street, New York 
10, New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1952, Pp. 
487. $4.50. 

The title of this text in college composition indicates 
the authors’ basic premise. Emphasis on writing as the 
expression of thought results in a book free from an 
overtechnical approach to the problems of exposition 
and argumentation. Certain aspects of arrangement de- 
tract from the indisputable value of much of the ma- 
terial: long illustrative selections are not separated from 
explanatory passages by distinguishing type or indention, 
and the handbook section provided by other texts for 
quick reference on troublesome points is here reduced 
to a short list of common errors and punctuation rules. 


The book may be useful for above-average students. 
J. M.K. 


Child Growth and Development in the Elementary 
School Years. By Cecil V. Millard. 285 Columbus. 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. 511. $4.50. 

This text would provide an excellent frame of ref- 
erence for students and teachers interested in the study 
of child growth and development. Particularly helpful 
are the sections at the end of many of the chapters 
which indicate “implications for teachers” and which 
contain concrete suggestions for the implementation of 
an effective school program. S:E:S. 


World History. By Emma Peters Smith, David Sa- 
ville Muzzey, and Minnie Lloyd. Park Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts: Ginn and Company, 1952. Pp. 742. $4.20. 


This chronological organization of the main steps in 
man’s progress presents a well-balanced story of man- 
kind. The abundant and well-chosen maps and pictures, 
some in color, add reality and interest. The illustrated 
time charts, which present in parallel form steps in the 
progress of the different elements in the cultures of the 
world, aid the student.in acquiring accurate time con- 
cepts and in co-ordinating the component parts of our 
changing and continuous civilization. H. F. 


German by Yourself, Revised Edition. By C. H. and 
Wanda Gretton. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 18, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1952. Pp. 
2/15. $295, 

The text is intended to teach the adult student to 
read accurately by providing a synopsis of grammar 
and graded reading matter covering such diverse sub- 
jects as German history, music, history of art, and 
literature. Fifteen pages are in Gothic type. The already 
large vocabulary is unnecessarily increased by the use 
of two words for the same concept, as Eigenschaftswort 
and Adjektiv, Festland-and Kontinent. The vocabulary 
at the end is adequate only for the first hundred pages, 
beyond that a dictionary is a necessity. ByPs 5; 
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, Queen; the setting is the Reformation period. Although 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy 
1952-1953... Prepared by the Staff of the Internati 
Studies Group of the Brookings Institution under 
direction of Leo Pasvolsky. 722 Jackson Place, W: 
ington 6, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1952. 
412. $4.00, cloth; $2.00, paper. 

This is the sixth annual volume in a series | 
American foreign policy which is designed to info 
the intelligent layman as well as high school studen 
and beginning college students. Twenty-six problem 
areas of the world are given brief, but adequate, i. 
torical and contemporary analyses of current tensions 
and conflicts, together with the manner in which thes 
problem areas affect American foreign policy. Each 
problem area discussion is concluded with a presentation 
of alternative choices which American public opinion 
might consider in the formulation of foreign police 
For example, three choices are offered in regard to 
Communist-China. We might recognize her and admit 
her to the United Nations; we might intensify the war 
against her by carrying it to the mainland; or we might 
continue the present temporizing policy until Chinese 
public opinion crystallizes either for or against t 
present regime. The authors always carefully refrain 
from making any policy recommendations. The best 
section of the book deals with the problem of strategic 
raw materials and national policy. A seventeen-page 
bibliography with annotations covers the principal sources 
and printed references which have appeared in the pa 
five years. A good general index and maps are included. 
In general, this volume is equal to the companion yolume 
which won an American Political Science the eae 


award in 1949 for the'outstanding work of the year im 
C.R.M. 


Understanding Yourself and Your World. By Leon 
C. Marshall et al. 383 Madison Avenue, New York 1 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. Pp. 
598. $3.88. im 

Abounding in beautiful and well chosen visual aids, 
this textbook approaches world history through a study 
of man and how his biology makes culture possible. In 
keeping with the trend of the times, emphasis is placed 
upon group processes, intercultural relations, science, and 
industry. The final diagram, entitled “the basic features. 
of human living,” leaves the reader deeply conscious of 
man’s common destiny. fF. Pe 


Lady Jane Grey. By Marguerite Vance. Illustrated 
by Nedda Walker. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
184. $2.75. 


This is the story of Lady Jane’s reluctance to become 


international affairs. 


well written, this book with its large cast of characters 
weaving in and out of the story, the sinister intrigues and 
frequent beheadings, and the heroine’s pervasive fea 
of becoming Queen is not likely to appeal to the teenage 
as much as the author’s excellent biographies, Ma 
Antoinette and The Lees of Arlington. The illustrations 
are excellent. Maye 


The South Sea Shilling. By Eric Swenson. Illustrated 
by Charles Michael Daugherty. 18 E. 48th Street, New 
eat 17, New York: The Viking Press, 1952. Pp. 224, 

This is an authentic story of Captain James Cook 
R. N., and his voyages — their significance to the British 
Empire and to scientific exploration. Written in a crisp, 
distinctive style, the account moves along at a brisk pace, 
each chapter filled with dramatic adventure. It is an 
exceptionally well written narrative enhanced by excel= 
lent black and white illustrations. For grades seven 
through nine, although all who enjoy adventure, daring 
deeds, and exploring the unknown will find it intensely 
interesting. L.M.ja 
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Best Sports Stories 1952. With the Year’s Best 
prts Photographs. Edited by Irving T. Marsh and 
ward Ehre. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
itk: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1952. Pp. 336. $3.50. 
|This eighth annual collection of the best sports writ- 
/ and sports pictures which appeared in 1951 covers 
wh fields as football, baseball, tennis, prizefighting, 
cing, basketball, golf, swimming, diving, winter. fish- 
#\ racing, and bullfighting. High school level. 


\ Snowflake. By Dorothy Childs Hogner. Illustrated 
|Nils Hogner. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
ork: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 30. "$1. 75. 


_A pocket-size book with illustrations in brilliant color 
tis the youngest readers the story of Dasher, the 
imdeer who declared a strike on Santa Claus and 
fused to carry tons of Christmas joy over the house- 
ps. However, the climax of the story finds the rebel 
Iping a make-believe Santa on the, city streets to fill 
5 iron kettle with coins and bills, which will bring 
‘eer to the larder and happiness to the hearts of 
ee children and grateful parents. MEE, CG: 


MStephen Foster. By Catherine Owens Peare. Illus- 
ated by Margaret Ayer. 383 Madison Avenue, New 
ork 17, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. 
p. 87. "$2.00. 

_ This is a sympathetic portrayal of Foster’s ‘life told 
‘’t younger children. In it the reader learns of the 
indicaps under which he composed and how some of 
s most famous songs were created. This is the first 
. an American Heritage of Arts Series of short but 
ymplete biographies told simply for easy reading. The 
ext biographies in the group will be John Audubon, 
tenry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Mark Twain. For 
+S middle grades. LM: J. 


| Kit Carson, Mountain Man. By Margaret E. Bell. 
lustrated by Harry Daugherty. 425 Fourth Avenue, 
few York 16, New York: William Morrow and Com- 

Be inc., 1952," Pp. 7h. $2.00... * 

Kit Carson’s name became the symbol of courage, 
allantry, and high adventure; this account of his haz- 
rdous expeditions, over mountains and deserts, his skill 
1 outwitting hostile Indians, and his riding the famous 
ony express shows the reason. Boys from nine to 
welve years will find this story much to their liking. 
‘he numerous illustrations are as lifelike and spirited 
s the story itself. An exceptionally fine book; easy 
eading for grades four to six, heads M. J. 


Big Steve —The Double Quick Tustielinan, By Marie 
sloch. Illustrated by Nicolas. 210 Madison, New York 
Aaa York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952, Poe /ln 


In Big Steve a picturesque modern figure joins the 
rocession of tall-tale heroes. The exploits of the double- 
uick tunnelman and his pet rockhog, Daisy, include 
uch unbelievable feats as boring right through the 
aiddle of the Rockies and piping the good weather of 
‘lorida into the state of Nebraska. In the ludicrous 
Xaggeration, reflected in the clever illustrations of 
Vicolas, lies not only good fun but a core of ie truth. 

BAG: 


The First Book of Presidents. By Harold Coy. 
llustrated by Manning DeV. Lee. 119 W. 57th Street, 
Yew York 19, New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
>p. 68. $1.75. 

A short, effective resumé of the presidents of the 
Jnited States. Their origin, appearance, character, and, 
ecomplishment are produced as delightful condensa- 
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Child Psychology. By George G. Thompson. 2 Park 
Avenue, Boston 7, Massachusetts: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1952. Pp. 667. $4.40. 


This, is a general textbook of child growth and 
development written from the viewpoint of scientific 
psychology and aimed at undergraduate college students. 
Each chapter is followed by an excellent list of research 
and discussional references. 


Dia 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


tions. The age level of this work is vast. Whereas the 
vocabulary and appeal seem to center on the inter- 
mediate grades it could satisfy the adult, eager for 
facts but short on time. .M.L. 


The First Book of Eskimos. By Benjamin Brewster. 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering, 119 W. 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
4S, $1.75; 


This factual glimpse at “the happy people’ who 
inhabit the northern part of our world sphere describes 
their beliefs, games, dances, and everyday vocations. Its 
simple style is much in keeping with the fine, simple 
people of which it tells. This vivid book is profusely 
illustrated with marginal sketches and should appeal to 
a ten-year-old boy or girl, or be of great value in an 
intermediate grade social studies unit. A welcome ad- 
dition to a fine new series of books. M.M.L, 


’ Oars, Sails and Steam. Written and illustrated by 
Edwin Tunis. 2231 W. 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio: 
The World Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. 77. $3.50. 


A fascinating book for middle grade youngsters who 
relish sealore. This selection, rich in pen and ink 
sketches, traces the development of sailing vessels from 
primitive log boats to the S. S. United States. It is fine 
material for a transportation unit or for leisure reading. 
A unique method of margin notes explains nautical 
terms and as the new vocabulary is assimilated into the 
text one finds himself learning the language of the sea. 


M.L. 


Columbus. By Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William 
Stobbs. 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 70. $2.00. 


Even though told in simple language appropriate for 
younger children, this thrilling story maintains the en- 
gaging style so typical of this author in his more mature 
writings, The illustrations are no less effective than the 
writing. Powerful and strong, they are contained on 
almost every page, with many double-page spreads. Well 
arranged pages and large print also add to their at- 
tractiveness. An excellent example of bookmaking, this 
outstanding book deserves a place in every school 
library. DAI IIE 


A Month of Christmases. By Siddie Joe Johnson. 
Illustrated by Henrietta Jones Moon. 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. Pp. 132. $2.50. 

Milla ae John spent December with Aunt Katrin 
and Uncle Karl in Fredericksburg, Texas, where they 
learned German songs and expressions, helped make 
Christmas cookies, and joined in celebrating various 
German Christmas holidays. Smudge, a wraith-like cat 
of long-ago, transported them into Christmases of the 
past, Thus, the Texas Christmas celebrations of the 
present took on added meaning for they realized that 
they originated with their German forebears who had 
helped in settling that portion of Texas, For ages eight 
to twelve. E.M.H. 
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Thunder of the Gods. By Dorothy Hosford. Illus- 
trated by Claire and George Louden. 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1952. Pp. 115. $2.50. 


This adaptation of legends from Norse mythology 
retains the spirit of the ancient stories and is written 
in a simple, smooth-flowing prose that is entirely satis- 
factory for young readers. The artists, too, have caught 
the spirit of these tales in their effective black and white 
line drawings. An excellent book of myths for the 
middle grades. TAM oe 


The Friends. By Esther Buffler. Illustrated by Con- 
stance Forsyth. Austin, Texas: The Steck Company, 
1951. Pp. 58. $2.00. 


This book depicts the friendship of two teenage boys 
in a fishing village of Brittany; it is better written than 
the author’: Ss previous contributions. The illustrations are 
colorful and unusual although they do not have child 
appeal. Celeste’s wedding plans- -and dowry customs, to 
which there are only vague references, detract from a 
boy’s story. Jacques seems unenthusiastic about his 
chosen career asi a farmer. The vocabulary is fifth 
grade level but the size of the book suggests second 
or third grade. E.R. 


Sleeping Mines. By Gertrude E. Finney. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1951. Pp. 241. $2.50. 


When vocational fiction concerning the mining in- 
dustry in Montana is needed, this book may serve a 
purpose. The characters, however, fail to be convincing. 
Three women—the mother, reminiscent of the 1890's; 
the younger daughter, boy-crazy; and the older one, a 
fearless superwoman who finds a most handsome and 
eligible young engineer; together with Ben, the old 
friend of the deceased father, complete the roster of 
leads. 


Adventure on the Tennessee. By Dorothy Leavitt. 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952. Pp. 208. $2.75. 


When school was out Mr. Cabitor, a representative 
from Connecticut, set out on an automobile trip to 
Tennessee with his family. Here he was to inspect the 
government dams and power plants in the Tennessee 
Valley. On the way they visited such historic places 
as the University of Virginia, Monticello, and the 
Natural Bridge. Upon their arrival in Tennessee they 
visited South Holston, Cherokee, Guntersville, Wheeler 
and Wilson Dams and learned much about their con- 
struction and the good they had brought to the natives 
of Tennessee who lived in their vicinity. The friendli- 
ness of the people they met and the wholesome family 
relationship in the Cabitor family add much to the 
worth of the novel. For ages eleven to fourteen. 


The Merry Miller. By Rosalys Hall. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 48. $2.50. 
Fashioned like a folktale, this humorous story of the 
miller and Madame Puvret moves along swiftly and 
entertainingly until it reaches an ingenious solution. 
Humorous colored and black and white illustrations 
abound throughout the book and add a fascination which 
should appeal to third and fourth graders. j aD a 


Small Trot. By Francoise. 597-99 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
Unp. $2.00. 

The story of a mouse who joined the circus to support 
her family and became a famous actress. Rather in- 
appropriate story and cursive writing make this book of 
less consequence than Francoise’s previous contributions. 

L.M. J. 
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‘line Storck. 36 South Throop Street, Chicago 7, Il 


‘primary children. This author-illustrator team has w 


Fun-Time Puppets. By Carrie Rasmussen and 


The Childrens Press, 1952. Pp. 41. $1.25. 

The reviewer is happy to see that, in this book, 
dren are encouraged to use some of their own id 
constructing puppets and in using them after they 
made. Both full color illustrations and black and 
sketches help make the ideas presented clear to ch 
who may have trouble with some of the vocabule 
the text. ‘Ss. Ba 


Lost in the Zoo. Story and pictures by Berta 
Elmer Hader. 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, Ne 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Unp- $2.50. 

This is the story of John Henry Williams 
becomes separated from his sister while visiting the 
The suspense ofthe narrative and the beauty of 
full color illustrations make this book a favorite y 


ten many fine books for young people, 
Caldecott Medal book, The Big Snow. 


Nibby. By Ann Meyer. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952. Pp. 32. $2.25. 


Nibby is a lovable little mischievous cocker spa 
who at first is not allowed to play outdoors. When he 
finally gets out he meets with many humorous probl 
until a lonely little boy gives him a home. Children 
love the human interest and realistic illustrations. Stor 
and life-like pictures are excellent. A” 


Krista and the Frosty Packages. By Helen D. 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering. 8 W. 40th Street, 
York 18, New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
60. $1.50. 

When Bimbo,’ Krista’s dog, runs into a frozen fdé 
plant, Krista gets permission to combine a search 
him with a tour of the plant. She learns about the 
packaging of frozen foods, but worry over her dog and 
her inability to find a job for the summer are distra 
—both for her and the reader. This weakens the pu 
pose of the story, which is primarily to present a pictur 
of the frozen foods industry. For grades three to ae 

Tim and the Tool Chest. By Jerrold Beim. Iilu 
trated by Tracy Sugarman. 425 Fourth Avenue, Ni 
York 16, New York: William Morrow and Comp 
Inc., 1951. Unp. $2.00. 

Genuine insight into some of the problems of young 
children is exhibited by the author in this story of 
boy who yearns to use hammer and nails, saw and scre 
driver in order to make things that “took right.” Ni 
only Tim but young readers as well will profit by 
directions which the book contains on how to use these 
tools effectively. SES 


How Man Made Music. By Fannie R. Buchan: 
Illustrated by Roby-Ann Nelson. 1257S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois: Follett Publishing Company, 1951 
Pp. 266. $2.00. 

An elementary grade level book intended to introduce 
the history of music and the story of musical inst 
ments to the child. Although several erroneous state 
ments pertaining to the history of music can be four 
in the book, the author does introduce the subject im 
an interesting manner. Numerous illustrations help t 
reader visualize the various topics under discussion. 


Loi 


includi 
S! 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
CONVENTIONS 


March 5-7: NEA Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

March 19-21: National Science Teachers Association, 
NEA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

March 23-27: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 26-28: Illinois Vocational Association, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


March 30-April 2: National Association of Deans of 
Women, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 

April 5-10: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Denver, Colorado. 


April 8-11: NEA International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Boston, Massachusetts. 


April 18-19: Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


April 28-May 1: Annual National Convention of the 
American International Arts Association, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


May 1-2: Regional UNESCO Conference, Iowa City, 


lowa. 


May 4-5: National Association of State Universities, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 15-18: Seventeenth Annual National Conference, 
National Association of Student Councils of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Portland, Oregon. 


June 28-July 3: Ninety-first Annual Meeting, NEA, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


